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wobas Pants, December, 1851. 
Mesere. Editore—1 think that I shall 


excite the interest of the readers of Zhe 


Presbyterian by entettaining them with a 


statistical document which ‘the Minister of 


Justice has recently published, relating to 


the administration of justice during some 


of the last “years. I informed you, some 
monthe ago,’ of ‘a ‘first document of this 
description, which ‘stopped about the time 
when the first'revolution of February broke 
out. That from which I derive my pre- 
sent statements, contemplates those pre- 
vious notices, and comes down to 1849. 
It thus throws some light on the interest- 
ing question concerning what influence the 
revolution has had on the moral state of 


the country. I must,own, however, that I 


have not, in regard to this, found the new 


information which I expected, either be- 


cause statistical documents have need of 
embracing ‘an extended period, in order to 
furnish clearly sure results, or also because 
the question is as complicated as it is 
delicaté. Nevertheless, a summary view 
of certain approximations and certain re- 
sults will, limagine, be found to be curious 
and instructive. ‘shall confine myself to 
what is essential. 

‘The number of crimes and offences, as 
far as prosecuted by the judiciary power, 


(for this question’ must be carefully distin- 


guished from that of crimes really com- 
mitted ; the judiciary question is but one 
of the elements of the moral question,) 
was considerably augmented in 1847, and 
considerably lessened in 1848. The first 


of these faets is explained by the dearth of 


the years 1846 and 1847; and the more 
narrowly this ie looked at, the more clearly 
will the immense share which the unex- 
pected shortness of the wheat crop during 


these two yeats had in the disturbance of 


1848, and in all that followed, be perceived; 
an important lesson for Governments! 
The second fact may be explained in two 
ways: either by moral progress in the 


population, or by a relaxed administration of 


justice. But, alas! I cannot doubt that 


the true explanation is the latter rather 


than the former. The entire and simulta- 
neous revival of courts of: justice, the at- 
tacks made on the unremoveableness of 
magistystes, the modifications introduced 


into criminal’ legislation, and into the con-, 


stitution of the jury, (in which the major- 
ity of eight votes out of twelve was substi- 
tuted for that of seven, for conviction ;) 
finally, the general mitigation which super- 
vened in the administration of Govern- 
ment—these are the principal causes, (I-do 


say, the causes,) of a fact which, 


at:thé first ‘view, might occasion an ill- 
founded satisfaction. Having made this 
general remark, let us notice some partic- 


ularfacts. | 


jected by the Assize Courts was only 246 
inthe 1000. In 1848, it is 302. In 1847 
on an average, 33 per cent. of accused 
persons were acquitted, 277 condemned to 


- Corporal and degrading punishments, and 


40 to correctional punishments. In 1848 
the number acquitted rose to 41 per cent.; 
at the same time, the number condemned 
to corporal and degrading punishments 
came down to 24, and that of the con- 
demned to correctional punishments to 35. 
From 1847 to 1848, the number of the 
condemned to death fell from 65 to 36. 

_ In 1848, the accessory punishment of 
being placed under the inspection of the 
high police was pronounced much less fre- 
quently than in 1846 and 1847. By way 
of compensation, the provision of the penal 
code relative to the interdiction of civic 
rights was much oftener applied in 1848, 
than in the preceding years. In-1848 the 
number condemned to this punishment 
amounted to 779; in 1846 and 1847, it 
was only 116 and 128. This numerical 
difference, which might be considered ac- 
cidental, conceals a political meaning. It 
is a guaranty, which the magistracy wish- 
ed to pledge to society, against the absolute 
application of universal suffrage, by keep- 
ing away from the electoral urn individ- 
uals who had rendered themselves un- 
worthy of exercising political rights. 

- The diminution, verified for 1848, in 
the number of first crimes and offences, is 


equally manifest from the number of 


second offences; which is the more re- 
markable, because, since 1835 the num- 
ber of relapsed offenders had, from year 
to year, pursued an almost unintermitting 
progression. Thus, of the accused, the 
relapsed offenders constitute only 23 per 
cent. in 1848, while in the two preceding 
years they amount to 25 and 26 per cent. 
In the Department of the Seine, the num- 
ber of relapsed offenders fell from 37 to 27 
in the hundred. But this diminution is 
only apparent, and the only reason which 
need be assigned for it, is the laxness 
which political circumstances have intro- 
duced, in relation to the accuracy with 
which the antecedent conduct of the ac- 
cused and the committed was searched 
into and verified. 

Let us come to the year 1849. In 1848, 
the alimentary crisis, which had acciden- 
tally increased the number of crimes and 
offences during the preceding year, had 
passed away; in 1849 the revolutionary 
crisis, which ‘had accidentally diminished 
the numbet.of crimes and. offences in 1848, 
had lost much of its first energy. From 
that time it might be foreseen that the 
direction of criminality would be a contin- 


ually greater tendency to resume its normal | 


states A study of the year 1849 possesses, 
thetefore, particular importance. 
In 1849 the Assize Courts tried 4910 
accusations ; 4632 in 1848, and 6837 in 
1847: going back. fill further, the trials 
in 1846 were 5077,-and 5054 in 1845. 
Thus the total in 1849 already exceeds, by 
278, the total of 1848; an exceptional year 
for the small number of accusations; ‘it is’ 


also jess, by 927, than that of 1847, an- 
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other exceptional year in an inverse sense ; 
bat it ‘is'‘less than that of 1846 by 167 
only, and by 144 than that of 1845, which 
may be considered as normal years. 

The 4910 accusations in 1849 are di- 
vided into 2016 accusations of crimes 
against persons, and 2895 against proper- 
ty; there are 408 accusations more, of the 
first kind, than in 1848, and 125 less of 
the second. 

The number of outrages on persons, re- 
ported to the Assize Courts, had not risen 
to so high a number since 1826, the time 
when the publication of the statistics of 
the criminal courts commenced, and the 
number of outrages on property had never 
been so small. 
ready, during 1848, the revolutionary cri- 
sis had the effect of increasing the number 
of those charged with crimes against per- 
sons, while diminishing the number of 
those charged with crimes against pros 
perty. In 1849 the same cause continued 
to act in the same direction, and with in- 
creased intensity. Thus the number of the 
accused of crimes against persons has in- 
creased by one-fifth compared with 1848, 
when it was already very large; and the 
number of the accused of crimes against 
property diminished by one-sixth. In 
short, the number charged with crimes 
against persons is the greatest that has 
been witnessed since 1826, and the num- 
ber charged with crimes against property 
is the least. 

In 1849, as in 1848, the crimes which 
have swelled the number of the accused 
the most, are naturally those that are classed 
in the official tables under the name of po- 
litical crimes. Only 15 culprits were reck- 
oned as belonging to this category in 1847, 
and 226 in 1848; in 1849 there were 337, 
that is to say 50 per cent. more than in the 
preceding year. But the increase did not 
rest on political crimes solely. The crimes 
of murder, infanticide, blows and serious 
‘wounds, have also brought before the As- 
size Courts a much greater number of ac- 
cused persons than in 1848 and in 1847. 
A still more distressing and more sustained 
progress is observable in the number of 
crimes produced by depravity of manners. 
From 1826 to 1849 the number of persons 
charged with such crimes, both of adults 
and more especially of minors, has more 
than tripled; in 1847 there were 176 of 
the first description, and 381 of the second ; 
269 of the former, and 478 of the latter in 
1849. | 

There is no material difference to state 
between the two years, 1848 and 1849, 
relative to the total number of cases and 
arraigned persons, tried by the correctional 
courts. The only important point is to 
take notice of the proportional share, on 
account of which common offences and ob- 
structions to revenue make a figure in this 
In 1848 the number of sentences 
passed in cases of common offences was 
only 85,869. In 1849 it was 98,160; it 
had therefore increased by more than 
12,000. 

We have observed that the diminution 
assigned.to 1848 in the number of offences, 
as in that of crimes, might be considered 
as the probable result of a relaxation in the 
vigilance and the repressive action of jus- 
tice. What goes to confirm this opinion 
is, that in 1849 this diminution was not 
kept up, except in one single kind of of- 
fence, that of simple bankruptcy, an ex- 
ception too easy to justify by the prostra- 
tion of credit and commercial affairs during 
the years 1848 and 1849. In 1849, as in 
1848, the violence of political passions na- 
turally multiplied the offences of disobe- 
dience and outrage toward the agents of 
government. The number of the accused, 
of this class, already much greater in 1848 
than in 1847, was still on the increase 
from 1848 to 1849. The same remark 
must be applied to cases of vagrancy and 
mendicity. 

But why are the cases of simple theft, 
although less numerous than in 1846 and 
1847, (that is to say, during the two years 
of suffering from scarcity,) more numerous 
in 1849 than in 1848? When the number 
of these cases are observed to rise almost 
regularly, from year to year—when that 
number is observed to have nearly tripled 
from 1827 to 1849, it is impossible to at- 
tribute this progression to an accidental 
and transitory cause; evidently it is the 
effect of some cause, which is permanent 
and general. But it is difficult to ascer- 
tain this cause. Shall we satisfy ourselves 
with the explanation hazarded by the Min- 
ister, that thefts and robberies have in- 
creased in proportion to the development 
which real property has taken for the last 
twenty years in France? Undoubtedly 
this opinion contains a part of the truth; 
but it is evident that it does not explain 
all; it does not go to the bottom of the 
matter. 
On comparing the number of prosecu- 
tions with that of the convictions and ac- 
quittals pronounced in 1849, the repres- 
sion of crime is found to have slightly 
improved. Of the particular circum- 
stances, which had more or less power- 
fully concurred to relax the action of 
justice in 1848, one alone had been able 
to preserve all its influence in 1849; this 
was the legislative measure which altered 
the number of votes in the jury, necessary 
for conviction, from seven to eight. If it 
be observed, that under the previous law, 
the number of convictions brought in by 
the simple majority of seven out of the 
twelve votes, rose -to 250 or 300 per 
annum, it is easy to conceive what effect: 
the reform adopted in 1848, would neces- 
sarily produce on the verdicts of the jury. 
These 300 verdicts of culpability rendered 
on the simple majority of seven votes, 
went to diminish proportionally the eonvic- 
tions, and: to augment that of the acquit- 
tals, which, by this means, were ‘raised 


froin five to six per cent. As tothe much 


more radical measure, which re-organized 


the jury on the basis of universal suffrage, 


This is very strange. Al- 


| it is worthy of notice, that it does not 
appear to have influenced, to an apprecia- 
ble extent, the spirit of the jury. All 
seems to indicate, that the newly modelled 
jury is not less firm and strict than the 
former one in the performance of its 
duties. 

Instead of the diminution, verified in 
1848, we have to point out an increase in 
1849, in the number of relapsed offenders ; 
instead of twenty-three, we have twenty- 
six per cent. of those accused of repetition 
of the same offence, that is to say, the 
same number as in 1846. Here, then, 


strong reason for believing that the de- 
crease, which showed itself in 1848, was 
but apparent, as I have already asserted 
above. This annual and almost regular 
increase of second offences is one of the 
most important facts which these official 
documents have revealed to us. It casts 
a melancholy light over the government 
of our convict-prisons and penitentiaries ; 
it testifies to the degree of moral corruption 
tainting the air which the prisoners res- 
pire; and it furnishes the most decisive 
argument to which we can appeal, in 
favour of penitentiary reform. * * * 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
A HYMN. - 


copy of a hymn, which your paper of the 
27th ult. correctly states to be a favourite 
in the South. J. B.A. 
O, sing to me of heaven, 
When I am called to die, 
Sing songs of holy ecstacy, 
To waft my soul on high. 


When cold and sluggish drops, 
Roll off my marble brow; 

Break forth in songs of joyfulness, 
Let heaven begin below. 


_ When the last moment comes, 
O watch my dying face, 
And catch the bright seraphic gleam, 
That o’er each feature plays. 


Then to my ravished ear, 
Let one sweet song be given, 
Let music chain me last on earth, 
_ And greet me first in heaven. 


Then close my sightless eyes, 
And lay me down to rest, 

And fold my cold and icy hands, 
Upon my lifeless breast. 


Then round my senseless clay, 
Assemble those I love, | 

And sing of heaven, delightful heaven, 
My glorious home above. 


—_ ~ — 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN INCIDENT. 


Messrs. Editors—An old man, bent 
with infirmity, upon his cane, accosted 
me in the street—‘ Did my son 
appear before the session last evening ?”’ 
Yes,’ was the reply, did, and was 
received; for his account of himself was 
one of the most satisfactory we have 
heard for a year.. He seems clear, de- 
cided, and tender-hearted.”” The old 
man could say no more. His voice 
choked, tears filled his eyes, and he 
turned from me almost with abruptness, 
so warm are the feelings of Christian 
parents for the spiritual welfare of their 
children. May be, for some who read 
this, tears are shed when they little 
think of it. OccIDENT. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
To the Editors of the Presbyterian : 


Will you be kind enough to place before your 
readers the following facts and statements, 
chiefly drawn from the published documents of 
the Society, and which are submitted to the 
consideration of candid men without comment ? 

Title and Object of the Society.— The So- 
ciety’s operations were commenced by issuing a 
series of tracts and children’s tracts; but atten- 
tion had already been directed both to the issu- 
ing of volumes like those of Baxter and Dodd- 
ridge, and to operations in foreign lands. The 
question recurred, whether its title should not 
be the American Tract and Book Society, or 
the American and Foreign Tract Society; but 
the Institution formed in London in 1799, had 
simply the title ‘Religious Tract Society;’ the 
term Tract, Latin Tractum, a TReatTise, or 
thread of discourse drawn out, was equally ap- 

licable to a larger or smaller publication; and 
it was conceived that the term American might 
imply exertion wherever American benevolence 
should reach. In the Society’s third year, it 
entered on the volume circulation, by stereo- 


fathers in the churches cheered the Society in 
the enterprise.”—Providential History of the 
Society, pp. 113-114. | 

Members of the Society.—By the Constitu- 
tion and Charter all persons contributing twent 
dollars become members for life, and the addi- 
tion of thirty dollars, or the payment of fifty dol- 
lars, constitutes a director for life. All such 
persons are entitled to vote at annual or special 
meetings. In May last, the number of enrolled 
members was 13,036, of whom 2676 are evan- 
gelical ministers. The Society annually elect 
a Board of Directors, the Directors elect the 
Executive Committee. No salaried officer is a 
member of the Committee, or entitled to vote at 


its meetings. 


Character of the Society’s Publications.— 
‘‘The Committee believe that a faithful and 
prayerful examination of the publications of the 
Society cannot fail to result in a firm convic- 
tion of the kindness and mercy to a lost world, 
of that dispensation of Providence which brought 
it into operation in its present form, and has 
united in it the hearts and efforts of so many de- 
vout friends of Zion from different evangelical 
denominations. The members of the Publish- 


Christian denominations as there are members, 
are united, not speculatively only, but as the 
Committee believe in heart, in those great fun- 
damental truths and doctrines of the Bible which 
the Seciety is engaged in diffusing. The unani- 
mous desire of all is, that those truths may be 
circulated which God shall render effectual in 
breaking the stubborn hearts of men, and bring- 
ing them. into sweet allegiance to Jesus Christ. 
They wish to be the instruments of extermi- 
nating vice in all its hideous forms, and pro- 
moting a sound morality throughout the com- 
munity; but they hope to do this mainly by 
showing the ruin of man by sin, and the way of 
escape atid salvation through the atoning blo 

of Christ and the converting and sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. They find in the 
Constitution of the Publishing Committee, no 
obstacle whatever to the inculcation, in their 
most impressive forms, of all those great soul- 
humbling and God-exalting truths which consti- 
titute the sum of the gospel; and, indeed, they 
know of no.other publications in any language, 
exclusive of the Bible, in which these great 
truths ate inculcated ina manner more forcible 
and heart-searching.”—Fifteenth Annual Re- 
manage the Society's Affairs?—“ The 
entire direction of the concerns of the So- 
ciety is entrusted to the Executive Commit- 
TEE, which consists of the members of the Pub- 


lishing, Distributing, and Finance Committees; 


the current has recovered its level—a 


Messrs. Editors—I furnish you with a 


typing Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. The | 


ing Committee, though from as many different _ 


| 


to each of which three committees distinct de- 
partments of the Society’s operations are as- 
signed, and their minutes are submitted to the 
Executive Committee in detail, at its stated 
monthly meetings.” The Secretaries being 
salaried officers, have no vole in any of the 
Committees. 

“It is the sole duty of the Publishing Com- 
mitiee to select and prepare the Society’s pub- 
lications. That Committee, by the Society’s 
Constitution, must consist of not less than 
three, nor more than six members, no two of 
whom to be from the same ecclesiastical con- 
nexion, and no tract is published to which any 
one of its members objects. Its organization, on 
the one hand, secures the Society from any just 
charge of sectarianism; and, on the other hand, 
has proved, in it results, not only how harmo- 
niously enlightened evangelical Christians of 
different names may unite in diffusing the great 
cardinal truths and doctrines of the gospel, but 
that, as the defence of denominational pecu- 
liarities is foreign to its design, the publications 
issued by a Committee thus constituted may be 
found pre-eminently rich in evangelical mat- 
ter.” 


The Distributing Committee make grants 
of publications amounting, last year in 2697 


| distinct acts, to $37,000. 


“To the Finance Committee (of six mem- 
bers) is assigned the conduct of all the So- 
ciety’s pecuniary concerns, and the superinten- 
dence of all its agencies. 

“The meetings of all the Committees are 
opened with prayer; their members all profess 
to be the followers of Christ, and ardently de- 
sire the extension of his kingdom; their la- 
bours have, thus far, been conducted with great 
harmony, and are, as well as those of the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, wholly gratuitous, while 
some of them have been the largest donors to 
the Society. Being all in public stations, or 
otherwise actively engaged in the business of 
life, they meet punctually, give prompt atten- 
tion to business, and waste little time in un- 
profitable discussion.”—Book of Instructions, 
pp. 118-122. 

Funds.—*“ Exclusive of the Tract House, 
the Society has no permanent funds; it has 
rarely, from the time of its formation, had 
funds enough in its treasury to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the work; and members of 
the Committee have been often called to as- 
sume large personal pecuniary obligations, to 
enable it to prosecute, without delay and em- 
its arduous work.”—Jnstructions, 
p. 123. 

“ Depending on God and his people for the 
means of meeting its daily expenditures; often 
brought into straits to pay its current dues; 
the child of Providence, exposed to sectarian 
jealousy and infidel hatred; wielding no power 
but that of doing good—its very weakness is 
its strength—its dangers are its safeguards. 
It claims no support of any—it asks it of all 
who approve its principles and plans. It con- 
tends with none who prefer other modes of 
doing good, and it welcomes every kindred 
agency. It is on its good behaviour before 
the world. When it swerves from its course 
of usefulness, and ceases to do the Lord’s 
work, or to receive the Divine blessing, it 
to perish.” — Home Evangelization, 


p. 61. | 
The donations for the year, (1850-1, ) includ- 


ing $5865.32 in legacies, amount to$109,897.76 ; 
the receipts for sales have been $200,720.33.” 
“The total expenditures of the year were 
$310,619.30.” The donations and legacies for 
twenty-five years bear the proportion to re- 
ceipts for sales of eleven to sixteen, or nearly 
one-third less than the amount for publications 
sold. During the twenty-five years $343,794 
were paid over in cash to the various Mis- 
sionary Boards, &c., for foreign distribution; 
and the gratuitous circulation of publications 
in this country amounted to $207,840. “The 
Society’s means have not been essentially in- 
creased or diminished by the total receipts and 
expenditures on account of sales.” The re- 
ceipts for the Society's Periodicals are equal 
to the expense of issuing them. The sam of 
$52,000 is now due on the Society’s House, 
secured by mortgage, and $42,432 are due on 
notes for printing paper, payable within six 
months. 

Relations of the Society to the Ministry.— 
Instructions to Colporteurs on this point.— 
‘“‘ Intercourse with evangelical ministers of the 
gospel will be one of your highest privileges. 
They are the colporteur’s best friends and coun- 
sellors, and should ever be loved and confided 
in. If in any case they may not be ready to fur- 
ther your plans, it will be for you, either by ex- 
plaining more fully their bearing upon the in- 
terests of Christ’s kingdom to commend them 
to approbation, or to yield, as perhaps having 
yourself misjudged. The ministry are God’s 
commissioned ‘ watchmen’ on the walls of Zion, 
and all you do, when mingling with them or 
their people, or even their enemies, must 
strengthen their hands. Few duly appreciate 
the arduous work or the solemn responsibility of 
the ministry; and the agent can scarcely fall 
into any error which will pierce more deeply 
the hearts of the Committee and officers of the 
Society, or be ultimately more injurious, than 
either on the one hand to disparage or oppose 
the existing ministry, or on the other, through 
misguided advice or self-confidence, to cause 
complaint and reproach by himself rushing into 
the ministry unprepared. Especially it is ex- 
pected that colporteurs will help’all evangelical 
ministers, of whatever religious denomination, 
by going forth under their countenance, report- 
ing to them the obstacles and encouragements 
they meet, inviting the people to wait on their 
ministry, and being in all things their ‘helpers 
in Christ Jesus.’”’— Book of Instructions, p. 70. 

‘‘A pre-eminence is given to the ministry of 
reconciliation in the work of the world’s con- 
version, by the appointment of God ; by its ad- 
mirable adaptation to man in all countries, and 
in all ages; and by the common consent of the 
Christian Church.” 

“‘The Society cannot send forth labourers 
otherwise than as book or tract distributors or 
colporteurs; it cannot and does not employ 
‘missionaries,’ in the usual acceptation of the 
term, either lay or clerical; nor under its 
catholic organization can it establish churches, 
or do any of the work appropriated to the seve- 
ral denominations.” 

‘“‘If it seeks to develope the talent and piety 
of the churches, so much of which lies dormant, 
it is in a way to add to the efficiency of the 
leaders of the consecrated host, who should give 
direction to that talent in prayerful labours for 
the souls of men. All the tendencies of its 
publications are to increase popular esteem for 
the ministry, and to lead the people to profit by 
their instructions. Indeed, a major part of the 
publications of the Society are prepared from 
the pulpit productions of the ablest ministers of 
Christ who have blessed the worid.”—Home 
Evangelization, pp. 48, 60 

“It is not supposed, nor has it ever been, that 
this plan of effurt (colportage) furnishes a sub- 
stitute for the preached gospel; on the other 
hand, it is the aim of the colporteur to prove 
himself every where, and in all circumstances, 
the humble but faithful auxiliary of the evan- 
gelical ministry. Such has been uniformly the 
practical influence of the enterprise, and no 
firmer friends of colportage are found than the 
toil-worn missionary or minister, struggling to 
plant the gospel jn the midst of error, ignorance, 
and indifference, whose heart has bled over 
desolations around him that he cannot reach.” 
—XXth Annual 

** Does any one ask if the publications of the 
Society, sent out by the hands of the most faith- 
ful colporteur, are regarded as furnishing all 
desirable and necessary meansof grace? We 
answer, No. The inspired word of God and 
the commissioned ministry, with the worship 
and ordinances of God’s house, are every where 
indispensable, and have a high pre-eminence as 
means appointed in that word for the salvation 
of men. 

“Does any one ask if the Society’s labours 
are regarded as in any case a substitute for, or 
to be placed in contrast with the Bible and the 
stated ministry? Never. * * As tothe sta- 
ted ministry, to- which a large number of the 
Committee and officers of the Society are con- 
secrating the labours of their life, shall they 
disparage the blessed work? Shall they under- 
value this grand behest of God to man—this 
grand defence and support of the truth, without 
which neither the labours of this Society nor 
any other department of benevolence can ulti- 
mately succeed? It has ever been the object 
of the Society to strengthen the hands of the 
ministry, and this co-operation has been wel- 
comed with expressions of kindness and confi- 
dence, that have cheered the Committee in their 
labours.” —Appeal of the Committee. | 

The Executive Committee for 1851-2.— 
“Publishing Committee—Rev. John Knox, D.D. 
Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D., Rev. David Ma- 
gie, D.D., Rev. J. S. Stone, D.D., Rev. Wittiam 
Adams, D.D., and Rev. W. R. Williams, D-D. 


Distributing Committee—Dr. James C. Bliss, 
James W. Dominick, William Forrest, and 
William Winterton. Finance Committee— 
Richard T. Haines, Moses Allen, Thomas C. 
Doremus, Richard S. Fellowes, O. E. Wood, 
N. Titus."—Annual Report for 


Yours fraternally, R. S. Cook. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATHS ABROAD. 
No. IV. 
BY A LAYMAN. 


June 22—My First Sabbath in Pa- 
ris.—You have frequently read of the 
desecration of the Sabbath in Paris, 
and the account has not been exagger- 
ated. The weather to-day has been 
very inclement, and the people have 
been obliged to remain in doors; but 
otherwise to-day is very much like yes- 
terday—some of the most attractive 
shows of the week are advertised for 
to-day—as races, the ascension of a 
balloon, carrying four horses, the Hip- 
podrome in all its glory, a military dis- 
play, &c. . Some of the showiest shops 
of silks and other dry goods, and of 
jewelry are open, while the fruit-woman 
sits in her stall, knitting away while she 
waits for a customer, and the cobbler in 
his black apron is hammering the shoe 
in his lap. The Government, in order 
to open a new street, is having some 
houses pulled down, and the labourers 
are to-day busy heaving down the tim- 
bers, and carts are hauling away the rub- 
bish. There is an outside painter en- 
gaged upon our hotel, (hotel Meurice) 
and he is hard at work this morning, 
just where he left off last night. At 
Versailles, there is given to-day, by the 
Government, a costly exhibition of 
water-works, which takes place but once 
a year, and many thousands have gone 
through the rain to witness it. As I 
returned home just now from church, 
the carriages were discharging their 
loads of splendidly-dressed women at 
the door of the opera house, &c. 
would naturally suppose that the people 
all have a gay look, but not so. Nothing 
has struck me more than the contrast 
between the contented, cheerful, and 
frequently merry look of the English 
people, and the dissatisfied air of the 
people here. The young men have a 
reckless appearance, and the old men, 
without exception, look to me like per- 
sons who have exhausted themselves in 
lawless indulgence, and are sullenly 
awaiting the termination of a life that 
has ceased to have either enjoyment or 
hope. These may seem to you to be 
hasty conclusions, after only three days’ 
residence in this great capital; but you 
must take them merely as first impres- 
sions, Which may be entirely erroneous, 
but which nevertheless are, for the pre- 


sent, fixed in my own mind with great 


distinctness. 

I went this morning to the Oratoire, 
the principal Protestant place of wor- 
ship in the city. I expected to hear Dr. 
Monod, but found in the pulpit Mr. 
Coquerel. Mr. Coquerel is a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, as well as 
a preacher, and is one of the most fin- 
ished orators I ever heard; but he is 
obviously of the Unitarian stamp. He 
spoke in praise of reason, and against 
those who profess to believe what they 
could not understand, and presently 
said that we are saved by Christ, by 
faith in Christ, and by the death of 
Christ, but not by Christ as a vicarious 
atoning sacrifice. To hold to such an 
unintelligible creed, surely requires a 
greater sacrifice of reason than to be 
orthodox. It would seem that the Uni- 
tarians are equivocators, whatever lan- 
guage they speak. But Coquerel is 
undoubtedly full of grace—I mean 
bodily grace. I wish that you could 
have seen him pronounce the benedic- 
tion, with eyes unclosed, and hands 
that seemed to be dispensing the bless- 
ing first on one portion of the audience 
and then on another—and his voice 
Was so expressive and paternal. The 
benediction, which with us is at the best 
merely solemn, was from him most stir- 
ring. I do not happen to know any 


minister of our Church who, I think, 


could deliver it as he did, but I am sure 
Bishop Johns of Virginia could. 

_ In the evening I went to the same 
place, and heard Dr. Adolphe Monod, 
whose name you meet with frequently 
in the Presbyterian and the New York 
Observer. He is the most distinguished 
orator in France, belonging to the Evan- 
gelical Church. He preached upon the 
text, God is love, and it was delightful 
to me to hear in a foreign land and lan- 
guage, the same glorious truths so dear 
to my heart, and so familiar to my ear. 
Rarely have I ever drank in preaching 
with more avidity. 

~ June 29.—Visited the Madeleine, 
but this I must reserve for another 
number, 

July 6.—I had been so delighted 
the two preceding Sabbaths with Dr. 
Monod, that I went a long distance up 
the river this morning to St. Marie, to 
hear him, but was disappointed. A 
stranger preached a sermon, which 
seemed to me to be indifferent; but 
my head was distressing me so much, 
that I might well be distrustful of my 
critical powers. 

After dinner, I walked along down 
the Garden of the Tuilleries. The 
evening was delightfal, and, of course, 
the turn-out of the Parisians was very 
great. I stood at the outlet from the 
Tuilleries to the Champs Elysées—there 
are two gates at this portal, and I 
counted passing through one of them a 
hundred persons in less than a minute 
by my watch. What a rushing, count- 
less multitude! and not a Sabbath 
thought in the breast of any of them. 
As I passed to church this morning, 
stores of every description were open ; 
women within doors were sitting at 


their sewing, and labourers were work- 


ing on the public buildings. Of course, 
soldiers were marching in every direc- 
tion; operas, theatres, and circuses 
were in the fullest operation; and 
huge balloons were ascending, as Sun- 
day is the great day for all such 
things. When I heard read at church 
the commandment, “ Thou shalt not 


do any work,” and then heard the peo- 


ple, by their actions, say to Almigh 
God, “but we will do alé manner o 
work,” horror came upon me. — And 
yet, poor creatures, with such religious 
teaching as they have, how easy is it 


to forget that God has spoken at all 


You 
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| upon the subject. How can these lit- 
tle children, that are now trundling 
their hoops, and bouncing their balls 
in the Tuilleries, be expected to rever- 
ence the Sabbath when they grow up? 


| Nay, do I not myself feel the powerful 


effect of the universal example, even 
of those whom I condemn and pity. 
How would I be startled at home, to 
feel my mind in such a frame as it 
is here upon the Sabbath day! O, 
blessed land is ours, where the pious 
may enjoy the sacred day unvexed; 
where our children. have the force of 
habit on the side of holiness, and 
where even. the ungodly are con- 
strained to manifest some outward res- 
pect for God’s holy day. I walked on 
to the Champs Elysées, that I might 
verify with my own eyes, what I had 
so often read, as to the desecration of 
the Sabbath bY making it a day of 
amusement. n the part of the 
grounds through which I walked I 
saw three or more circular swings, 
with hobby-horses, and another upon a 
larger scale fitted up with boats. A 
musical family, consisting of the fa- 
ther, who a upon an organ; a 
son and daughter, each with a harp, 
and a boy about twelve, and a girl 
about ten, each playing on a fiddle. 
Then there was a man telling for- 
tunes—three distinct set of perform- 
ers, with chiens savants—three thea- 
tres for the French Punch and Judy, 
and I know not how many stalls where 
were played games of chance for sweet 
things, and innumerable venders of 
small-wares and fruits. All these 
things I saw, (and I am sure I have 
forgotten others,) as I walked part of 
the way along one side of the Champs 
Elysées. On -the same side were two 
pavilions for singing, and a circus; and 
on the other side, another pavilion, and 
the Jardin Mabill, and at the extremity, 
just beyond the Barriere 1|’Etoilé, the 
Hippodrome. The places of general 
resort are upon Sunday so much more 
frequented than upon other days, that 
a higher price for admission is de- 
manded. I passed round to the resi- 
dence. of the President, which is just 
on one side of the Champs Elysées. It 
is in the midst of a very noble-looking 
grove, but is hardly visible, as it is 
surrounded by a high wall, with a tall 
iron railing on the top. Soldiers are 
posted all around it, and there are ex- 
tensive barracks immediately adjoining. 
The Chief Magistrate of this insecure 
republic means to have all the safety 
arms can give. As I walked along, 
my attention was attracted by a pla- 
card on the wall, which I found to be a 
printed copy of a speech lately de- 
livered by the President at the town 
of Poictiers. He speaks of the re- 
sources of France—her fertile soil, her 
roads, rivers, and canals—her intelli- 
gent and laborious population, all 
speaking the same language, and al- 
most all of the same faith—her unity 
of territory secured by the persevering 
efforts of her kings; her political unity 
secured by her revolution; her men of 
ability to direct her counsels, as well 
as to adorn her by their scientific re- 
searches; and then says, that it is 
astonishing, that after so many efforts 
to better her condition, the same causes 
of trouble should still exist; and that a 
nation, containing all the elements of 
prosperity, should be seen so often 
upon the verge of _ self-destruction. 
‘‘ Why is it,’’ says he, ‘‘ that France, 
already so great, does not become 
greater?’ Is it because, as Napoleon 
said, ** The old world is about to come 
to an end, and the new one is not yet 
settled?” The President leaves the 
question unanswered. It seemed to 
me, that the answer was clearly to be 
found in the scenes I had just been 
witnessing on the other side of his 
house. Irreligion blasted the 
prospects of France, and brought her 
to the abyss of ruin. And of this 
irreligion, the universal desecration of 
the Sabbath is at once the cause, the 
consequence, and the type. 
S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MAINE LAW. 


Whatever other laws the Down-East- 
ers may have upon their statute-books, 
they have one that, par excellence, is 
The Maine Law. It is sometimes call- 
ed the ‘“‘lobster-law,’’ because it has a 
claw out in every direction to lay hold 
of offenders. It is sometimes known 
as Neal Dow’s law, in honour of the 
energetic Mayor of Portland, who was 
its author. It might be fitly called, 
too, a garrote, or a guillotine, from its 
summary and thorough mode of doing 
execution upon all who are subjected 
to its keen edge. 

The chief feature of the Maine Law, 
which makes it different from all pre- 
vious excise legislation, is that it de- 
clares spirituous liquors—except when 
used for mechanical or medicinal pur- 
poses—to be a contraband article, and 
confiscates them immediately. It deals 
with a whiskey-barrel, as it deals with 
a gambler’s tables, or a counterfeiter's 
dies, or any other source of immorality 
and public injury. By one article of 
the statute an agent is authorized to 
sell spirituous liquors for mechanical 
or for medicinal purposes. Any other 
person engaging in such sale is liable to 
a heavy penalty—such penalty to be ap- 
propriated (if a fine) to the support of 
the poor of the city or township. Ifa 
complaint is made by three citizens of 
any town against an individual for sell- 
ing liquor, @ constable shall proceed to 
search the premises where it is alleged 
that the liquor is kept for sale. If the 
‘‘crathur” is found, it is immediately 
destroyed, and the owner is fined twen- 
ty dollars and costs. If he appeals to 
another court, he must give sureties to 
the amount of two huhdired dollars for 
the payment of costs.. And no suit 
can be brought for the recovery of the 
value of spirituous liquors in any court 
in the state of Maine. Alcohol is thus 
absolutely outlawed as a public curse, 
and the law is relied on by its friends 
to support itself by the summary mode 
in which it kills the causes of opposi- 
tion as it goes. Those who are driven 


by it from the Jiquor-traffic are turned 
away into some other occupation, and 


thus one source of re-action is taken 
| away. 


Every subtraction from the 
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decreased fifty per cent.! 


sect. 


number of actual drinkers is also a 
substraction from the force that is _re- 
lied on to repeal the law. The danger 
of re-action is proportionally lessened. 

Thus far the statute has been very 
rigidly enforced, and its enforcement 
reflects higher credit upon the virtue of 
the citizens, than did its original pas- 
sage upon the virtue of their legislators. 
If we are correctly informed, the bill 
passed the lower house of the Legisla- 
ture with the confident expectation that 
it would be defeated in the Senate. 
The members of the Senate, not relish- 
ing the responsibility of killing the law, 
passed it for the Governor to veto. 
When it came to Governor Hubbard, 
he expressed his indignation at their 
folly in passing such a bill; and say- 
ing, “If they want the law, let them 
have it,” he gave his official signature 
to it, and it became the world-known 
Maine Law. The practical workings 
of the law have made. it, thus far, very 
popular, and many who opposed its 
enactment will now sustain it, if for no 
other reason than its effect in reducing 
pauperism and taxation. The pocket 
is, for once, on the same side with the 
conscience. 

In the city of Bangor the expenses 
of the almshouse have been reduced: 
ninety-seven per cent.! The whole 
cost of sustaining pauperism has been 
It has, to a 
corresponding degree, promoted the 
general happiness and peace of the 
city. In Portland there are no estab- 
lishments in which alcoholic liquors are 
sold, except in a few secret and subter- 
ranean haunts, that have thus far elud- 
ed the vigilance of«the police. It is 
said that when the officers were knock- 
ing in the heads of a pile of whis- 
key barrels in front of the almshouse in 
a certain town, a*miserable creature 
thrust her head through the window, 
and cried out, “If you had done that 
ten years ago, I would not have been 
here.”’ 

From all quarters gratifying testi- 
mony is received that the law works 
thoroughly, and the veteran Dr. Jew- 
ett, on his return from a late tour 
through the State, exclaims:—‘‘The 
devil’s worst engine is now on the des- 
cending grade—let every friend of God 
and humanity give it a push!’’ With 
the deepest interest are the citizens of 
other States now looking towards Maine. 
She is trying a bold experiment to rid 
herself of a tremendous evil. Her cre- 
dit is at stake. Upon her sign-board in 


the crystal palace some stranger wrote 


under the word ‘ Maine’’ the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Maine has not much to 
bring to the Fair this year; but to the 
next World’s Exhibition she will bring 
her triumphs over the monster Intem- 
perance.” So may it be! And many 
a heart-broken wife will say, Amen! — 
T. L. C. 


DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 


A much respected layman, writing to 
us on business, makes the following 
casual remarks: 

There were one or two subjects 
which you have touched upon in your 
editorials, which I intended to have 
discussed a little with you, to induce 
you, if I could, to press a little further. 
One is the very great omission or ne- 
glect of the Orthodox ministers at this 
present time, to preach doctrinal ser- 
mons. If they go on for a few years to 
come, as they have done for a few years 
past, they will have about them a gen- 
eration very ignorant of doctrinal truths, 
and fit subjects to be led astray by any 
new heresy that may happen to be pro- 
mulgated, or old that may be revived. 
Your remarks, made a few weeks since, 
were very opportune and to the point. 
I hope you will follow it up thoroughly, 
till the evil is corrected. I know of 
more than one congregation actually 
dying out for want of doctrinal food. 
God’s people are not fed with meat, and 
in- many cases, not even with milk. I 
was glad you commented on it. Don’t 
stop yet.”—Puritan Recorder. 


— 


From the Herald and Journal. 


The Calvinistic Methodists. 


Brother Stevens—As several of my 
brethren have inquired of me at various 
times concerning the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, I take this opportunity of 
informing them by transcribing the 


following statistics from authentic re- 


cords, for the Zion’s Herald, which I 
trust you will publish. 

They were regularly organized into 
a religious body in the times of Wesley 
and Whitefield, and they have been on 
the advance ever since, until they have 
become a very efficient and numerous 
In their creed they are strict 
Calvinists ; in their Church government 
they areitinerant Presbyterians. They 
hold regular monthly, quarterly, and 
annual associations for arranging the 
affairs of their body. Every regular 
minister among them has a charge, in 
which he usually continues through life; 
but several of these charges, in connex- 
ion with places that have no regular 
minister, are formed into sub-circuits, 
which are supplied by the regular min- 
isters and preachers, who sustain in 
their body a relation very near the 
same as local preachers do among us. 
Besides these exchanges, they have 
their regular monthly, quarterly, and 
annual visitations, so that in fact, this 
denomination of Christians have an 
opportunity of hearing so many differ- 
ent gifts during the year as they do as 
a body. This has been one of the se- 
eret causes of their eminent success in 
Wales. | 

They hold precisely the same rela- 
tion to the Church of England that 
the Wesleyans do. They have never 
formally withdrawn from it, unless they 
have done it very lately, of which [ 
have received no information. They 
sustain two ns excellent academies, 
one in North Wales, and the other: in 
the South. They also sustain, by vol- 
untary contributions, over one hundred 
free schools. Of late they have done 
something in the missionary cause; 
they maintain three foreign and twenty 
home missions. 
done more for the moral and religious 
welfare of the Welsh people. Bust Jet 
us give a few items of their statistics. 
They have in Wales 195 regular minis- 


No denomination has. 


YORK, 


nate 217 preachers, 1940 deacons, 


57,660 church members. in full, besides. 
some thousands on probation, 740 cha-. 

els, and over 90,000 Sabbath-scholars. 

hey have in England 8 regular minis- 
ters, 10 preachers, 64 deacons, 8129 
church members, 19 chapels, and over 
3500 Sabbath-school scholars. They 
have 1 church in Dublin, Ireland.. 
They have in the United States 80. 
regular ministers, 20 preachers, 60 
churches and places of worship, and 
about 1800 members. 

Wm. H. Ricwarps. 
Centreville, R. I. Dec. 6. 


From the Central Christian Herald. 


HOW TO MAKE A SERMON. 


Mr. Editor — Once, after having 
vexed my soul until near the close o 
the week with continual reflection and 
painful anxiety about an appropriate 
subject upon which to prepare a dis- 
course for the coming Sabbath, I found, 
one morning, in my Bible the following, 
from the hand of my help meet, upon 
the subject, ‘“‘How to make tt easy to 
write sermons.” 

“First, think of the lukewarm pro- 
fessor, bringing disgrace upon the cause 
of Christ, by an ungodly walk and con- 
versation; his need of: spiritual life; 
how many souls are stumbling over him 
into who, otherwise, might. be 
saved. 

‘‘ Next, think of the bleeding Saviour, 
thus brought ihto disrepute by these 
false witnesses; his groans on Calvary, 
while bearing the burden of our sins; 
of his meek resignation to his Father's 
will; of his forgiving spirit, which ex- 
tends even to us; of his anxiety and love 
for the souls of sinners. Then think of 
those who are bringing hell into their 
souls, by scoffing at his dying love; 
and how many are perishing around us 
every day, because they neither know 
nor care any thing about the right 
way. 
‘‘Last of all, remember God saves, 
just such souls through the labours of 
his servants. ‘To save a soul from 
death! Is it not worth many, many 
sermons? Then sing, ‘My faith looks 
up to Thee,’”’ &c. 

I need not tell the effect of these few 
lines upon my own mind, nor that I. 
have kept them for frequent perusal, 
under similar circumstances. By in- 
quiry, I find that many others are 
sometimes similarly affected, in view of 
Sabbath day services. It seems to me 
some reflections like the above cannot 
fail of being a complete antidote to 
this disease, if faithfully applied. 
Strange as it may seem, the glorious 
and all-important subjects with which 
the Christian minister has to deal, fail, 
sometimes, to furnish a ready theme to 
inspire his heart and loose his tongue! 
But it is only when he closés the’ 
-avenues-to his soul. - Let these be open; 
and the Bible, eternity, and the human. 
soul, in its present condition and its 
destiny, furnish themes that crowd upon 
his soul for utterance. 


— 


HAPPINESS IN SORROW. 


I was once on a visit toa friend, who 
requested me to accompany her to see a 
sick woman, supposed to be near her 
end. The house was not a cabin, but 
a mere wreck of a once comfortable 
dwelling. Every appearance of comfort 
was absent. The partitions appeared 
to have been taken down, and the whole 
house turned into one large room. 
There was no glass in the windows; but 
that mattered not, it was summer. 
Upon entering this desolate place, I 
saw the sick woman lying on a miser- 
able bed, unable to raise &. head from 
the pillow, and attended, only by an 
aged mother, above eight wears of age, 
and a little daughter about seven or 
eight. Here, indeed, seemed to be the. 
very picture of wretchedness; and I was 
told that her husband generally came 
home drunk, and never gave her a kind 
or soothing word. Hear the conclusion: 
I verily thought, before I left the house, 
that this was the happiest woman I ever 
saw. Her devout and tender eye was 
sweetly fixed on heaven. Her counte- 
nance was serene, and lighted up with 
a sweet and heavenly smile. 


ANECDOTE OF LATIMER. 


It is related of Latimer, that when he 
once preached before that tyrant, Henry 
VIII., he took a plain, straightforward 
text, and in his sermon assailed those 
very sins for which the monarch was 
notorious, and he was stung to the 
quick, for truth always finds a response 
in the worst man’s conscience. He 
would not bend beneath the authority 
of his God, but sent for Latimer, and 
said: 

‘Your life is in jeopardy, if you do 
not recant all you said to-day, when 
you preach next Sunday.” The trim- 
ming courtiers were all anxious to know 
the consequence of this, and the chapel 
was crowded. The venerable man took 
his text, and after a pause, began with 
a soliloquy, thus: 

‘*Now, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee, 
thou art in the presence of thy earthly 
monarch; thy life is in his hands, and 
if thou dost not suit his fancies, he will 
bring down thy grey hairs to the grave; 
but Hugh Latimer, bethink thee thou 
art in the presence of the King of | 
kings and the Lord of lords, who hath 
told thee, ‘Fear not them that kill the 
body, and can do no more; but rather 
fear him who can kill body and soul,’ 
and cast thee into hell forever!’ Yea, 
I say, Hugh Latimer, fear him.” . 

He then went on, and not only re- 
peated what he had before advanced, 
but if possible, enforced it with greater 
emphasis. After he had finished, | 
Henry sent for him, and said: “How 
durst thou insult thy monarch so?” 
Latimer replied, “I thought if I were 
unfaithful to my God, I could: not be 
loyal to my king.” The king embrace: 
ed the good old bishop, .exclaiming, 
«There is yet one mag Jeft who is bold 


enough to tell me the truth,” 


A zealous soul without meekness, is 
like a ry in a storm, in danger of 
wrecks. meek soul without zeal, i; 
like’ ship ina calm, that moves not 8 


\ fast 3s it ought.—Rev. John Mason. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


at No. 285 Broadway, ew Dol 
lare per year, vr ro. Cents 
w 


hen paid in advance. 


Rewicion We direct spe- 
cial attention to the article on the sub- 


ject ‘of Trea’ present condition, from a 


valuableieorrespondent, whose signature 
wil}be readily recognized. His sugges- 
very important one, that those | 


who have been recently rescued from the 
snares of Romanism in Ireland, and who 
may emigrate to this country, should meet 
with a cordial Protestant greeting. How 
can the suggestion be most: effectually car- 
ried into execution ? 


Progress oF THE CuurcHES.—On last 
Sabbath week there were added to the 
Presbyterian Church, Kensington, Phila- 
delphia, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. W. O. Johnstone, thirty-eight mem- 
bers—twenty-two on certificate, and six- 
teen on profession of their faith in Christ. 
These, with the number added on a pre- 
vious sacramental occasion, makes an addi- 
tion of sixty-eight to the membership of 
this Church within four months. 

American Covonization Society. — 
The annual meeting of the American Colo- 
nization Society will be held on Tuesday 
next, the 20th inst. in Washington City. 
Addresses will be made by the Hon. F. 
Stanton of Tennessee and Senator Stockton, 
who, as naval officer on the African coast, 
procured and purchased the first land on 
which the Liberian colony was founded. 


— 


’ A Correction.—A week or two since 
we mentioned that an agent of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, writing in a Southern 
paper, attributed our remarks to jealousy, 
because the publications of the American 
Tract Society were preferred to the double- 
dyed Calvinistic publications of the Pres- 
byterian Board. We stand corrected, on 
good authority, that the writer referred to 
is not an agent of the Society, but a Metho- 
dist clergyman in Norfolk; Virginia. ‘The 
correction does not materially alter the 
complexion of the affair. It only shows 
that Arminian Methodists greatly prefer 
the theology of the Tract Society’s publi- 
cations, in which there is no double-dyed 
Calvinism, to that distinctive theology pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board, which 
is in accordance with the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. 


THe Downunitt or Error.—lIn one of 
our foreign extracts it will be seen that the 
Irvingites have gone far into Popery. 
‘About twenty years ago we noticed in the 
Presbyterian the first aberrations of the 
celebrated Edward Irving. In his orations 
he sneered at Catechisms and Confessions 
of Faith, by which he gave certain indica- 
tion that he had got on the downhill of 
error, and there was no security that he 
would not go to the bottom. We have 
seen and marked similar cases in our own 
country, and we ask no stronger evidence 
of a man’s ultimate apostasy, than his decry- 
ing an orthodox system of faith, under the 
general assumption that all creeds and cate- 
chismsareinjurious. Presbyterians! abide 
by your anchor, if you would not be swept 
into the whirlpool. 


— 


A German Hospitat.—The Germans 
of Philadelphia are taking. measures to 
establish a new hospital, which, while it 
will reject no applicant on account of na- 
tionality, descent, or religion, will be spe- 
cially designed to meet the wants of the 
large body of Germans in Philadelphia. 


Non-Cuurcn Goine 1n New Yorx.— 
The recent report of the City Tract Society 
asserts that, seventy years ago, when the 
city contained only 23,000 inhabitants, there 
was a place of worship for every 1353 in- 
habitants, but now, with an increase of half 
a million of people, there is not one for every 
2100 persons. The report also says that 


- there are 200,000 persons in New York 


who do not habitually attend church. Nei- 
ther are there by any means church accom- 
modations enough for this multitude, even 
if they wished to attend. 


A PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE. 


The Synod of Wheeling, at its last meet- 
ing, resolved, that in order to procure a 
more sanctified and truly religious educa- 
tion in the region of country which they 
cover, it would be expedient to establish a 
Synodical College within their bounds, and 
at the same time appointed a committee to 
correspond with the Boards of Trustees of 
the several Colleges in their neighbour- 
hood, to ascertain if an arrangement could 
be made with any one of them which would 
meet the views of Synod in the establish- 
ment of such an institution. We have 
learned, that in response to this overture, 
the Board of Trustees of Washington Col- 
lege have agreed to place that Institution 
under the care of the Synod, provided a 
plan can be agreed upon which shall be 
just, equitable, and mutually advantageous. 


A Novetry 1n writer in 
the New York Churchman, who believes 
in baptismal regeneration, while he shrinks 
from the consequence of consigning to per- 


‘ dition all unbaptized infants, has invented 


a theological dogma to meet the case. 
His position is that “the elect will form 
only a part, and perhaps a small part, of 


the finally redeemed.” The elect are the 


episcopally baptized, for whom are reserved 
peculiar privileges ; but as these constitute 
a small minority of the whole, the writer 
very benevolently provides an inferior hea- 
ven for the multitude of the non-elect who 
are redeemed. We hope the Churchman 
will recommend this doctrine to the Bishop 
of Exeter, who can find no place in heaven 
for the unbaptized by episcopal hands. 


_ The doctritie is so curious that we will 


quote the atatetnent of it in the writer's 
words, as follow: Ob 


favs 
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—_ 


the unbaptized or unseal 


fave of the finally saved themselves. 

ithe @pplication of this to the case of 

infames dying unbaptized, is obvious; name- 
penat they are numbered with the ‘great 
titude’ ‘of the non-elect redeemed.” - 


. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

"We publish on our first page Mr. Cook’s 
“article, rather as a matter of courtesy, than 
of any right he can claim to make Zhe 
Presbyterian a vehicle for the publication 


of the naked documents of the Society. 


He has not met our argument. We com- 
plained of the departures from original 
principles chargeable upon the present 
agency of the Society; of its having seem- 
ingly forgotten the objects of its institution 
as a minister of mercy to the ignorant, de- 
graded, and vicious; and of its assumption 
of authority in coming into the fair and 
cultivated fields of our Church, to expend 
on them a labour which ought to be applied 
to the waste lands. 

The documents which Mr. Cook publishes 
may be generally unexceptionable, while it 
may be a matter of just complaint that they 
are not fully put into practice. We have 
before indicated two points, among others, 
in which the Society has gone beyond the 
principles on which it was alleged it was 
to conduct its operations. The first was 
the costly and extravagant manner in 
which its publications were got up, not 
at all suited to the highways and hedges, 
from which it professes to gather the ob- 
jects of its charity. A society instituted to 
furnish clothing for the poor would not 
purchase brocade as the material to be 
used; and funds collected on the plea of 
charity, for the special purpose of instruct- 
ing the ignorant cannot, but by misappli- 
cation, be appropriated to the manufacture 
of highly embellished books, suited to the 
luxurious tastes of the rich. The question 
is, whether one-half, or one-third of the 
money thus collected is not expended use- 
léssly, so far as the poor are concerned. 
We will be understood as not at all ob- 
jecting to artistic embellishments in litera- 
ture; they may be very useful in their 
place ; but are they in place in a purely be- 
nevolent institution? And has not the Tract 
Society clearly exhibited, in this one feature, 
that its favourite theatre of operations has 
been changed from the desolate wastes to 
our rich churches? It was first admitted 
into our churches to solicit donations to aid 
in spreading the gospel among the ne- 
glected thousands of our land, and now it 
comes back to our churches to furnish 
them with handsome libraries, in the pro- 
duction of which these very donations have 
been expended. Second, we noticed the 
discrepancy between the principles and 
practice of the Society, in its system of col- 
portage. This was designed to go forth 
into the lanes and streets of our cities, and 
the destitute places of our country, to con- 
vey the awakening tract to the ignorant 


sion to compel them to come in. Where 
now do we find the majority of these col- 
porteurs? Not in the hard fields of service, 
but spread abroad through the organized 
churches, where their labour is not needed 
as missionaries, and could safely be dis- 
pensed with as booksellers. Now it is in 
vain for Mr. Cook to attempt to overwhelm 
us by the publication of documents con- 
taining general principles. We ask, what 
is the Tract Society doing? Is it doing its 
appropriate work in selling books to church- 
es which could supply themselves else- 
where? Would Christian churches contri- 
bute hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
sustain its vast machinery, were they fully 
aware of the fact that so small a proportion 
of it goes to evangelize the poor? If the 
Tract Society would maintain its high pre- 
tensions as a great evangelizing agent, let 
it expend its whole strength outside of the 
Church in awakening a religious concern 
in the minds of those who have no pastoral 
guide, and in persuading them to come into 
the Church. Then we will commend their 
labour of love; then we will say, let Chris- 
tian benevolence sustain their operations. 
While, however, it intrudes upon fields 
already occupied, and comes in collision 
with Church institutions, we shall not cease 
to resist its progress. 

When we were unexpectedly led into 
this discussion, we were aware of the 
hazard incurred by questioning the immacu- 
lateness of an Institution which had grown 
into such colossal dimensions, and which 
had gone forward with its daily encroach- 
ing power, almost without a note of suspi- 
cion being sounded. We had little expec- 
tation that we should be sustained by any 
strong expression of sympathy or support. 
In this we have been disappointed. It ap- 
pears that the Church was better prepared 
for the discussion than we had anticipa- 
ted. Spontaneous letters, from various 
parts of the country, express approbation of 
the course we have pursued. A few 
extracts from these may properly be laid 
before our readers as indicative of the 
state of existing feeling. : 

A pastor of an important church, in one of 
our large towns, says :—‘‘God speed you in 
your well-timed and most judicious endea- 
vour to awaken the Church to the danger 
that threatens her from an Institution which 
she herself has fostered. If good men will 
see that it is not the Tract cause in its pro- 
per limits that is the object of your re- 
marks, but the all-grasping and overween- 
ing ambition of three or four men who 
would encircle the Church with the hun- 
dred arms of Briareus, that they may con- 
trol her every movement, all will be well.’ 
This pastor alludes to another form of ope- 
rating by this Society, of which we were 
not previously aware. His language is: 
“Another form of influence is found in 
lithographed letters to the Sabbath-schools, 
containing very taking stories or remarks, 
a continuation of which is promised, if 
desired, the chief end of which seems to 
be the recommendation of their Child's 
Paper and their new Library. It is time 
that Presbyterians should be satisfied with 
their own Confession of Faith, religion, 
and Church organization in all its parts, 
and that the world should know this, and 
let them alone.”’ 

From a distinguished clergyman, who 
occupies one of the highest positions in 
the Church, we have received the fol- 
lowing : | 

«J take the occasion to express, in, the 


and degraded, and to employ oral persua-: 


— 


thanks for your excellent article in your 
paper of the 20th ult., on the American 
Tract Society — an article every way so 
worthy of the name and character of Zhe 
Presbyterian. 1 have just read it with 
great satisfaction. Some such exposé of the 
subject has long been needed in reference 
to it and other matters of kindred character. 
Now that you have thrown down the 
gauntlet, you may find that you cannot 
withdraw your hand without a conflict. 
You too well know the temper of the 
times, (is it censorious to say, of the major- 
ity of good-sort-of-folks in all times?) to ex- 
pect that you will find yourself sustained 
by the cordial and unequivocal approval of 
all from whom you may have a right to 
look for this. In a fearless and uncom- 
promising vindication of the truth and order 
of the Church, however, while the tempor- 
izing may prudently stand aloof and regret 
your indiscretion, and the worshippers of 


‘Charity,’ falsely so called, rail at your 
bad spirit, you will have the hearty sym-. 


pathy and approval of such as are Presby- 
terians upon principle, and are governed by 
a sincere regard for the truth of the gospel 
and the order of the Church of Christ, and 
to all those great interests of God and man 
which are wrapped up in the preservation 
of these divine institutions. 

“So much I have ventured to say, as 
thinking that, of however little account my 
sentiments may be, a knowledge of the 
hearty approval by any one, of your course 
in a public cause, that will subject you to 
some reproach, may not be displeasing to 

i A venerable pastor in the West, in re- 
marking that we have not been “too soon 
or pointed’’ in our remarks, refers to the 
following recent occurrence in his own 
church. We refer to it, not because we 
would make the Society amenable for all 
the delinquencies of its subordinates, but 
because from its printed reports the public 
are led to infer that these subordinates are 
men of rare spirit and qualifications, who 
can scarcely commit an error, and more 
especially because we consider it a 
grievance that our Presbyterian churches 
should be subjected to such intrusion from 
an irresponsible association, which ac- 
knowledges no jurisdiction of church 
courts. The incident is the following: 
“On the day of the National Thanks- 
giving, at the close of our service at ; 
I was making some announcements; as I 
paused between, a man arose in the assem- 
bly, who said he was a colporteur of the 
American Tract Society, and had books; 
yes, the best, and very cheap, &c. When 
he stopped, I finished my announcements, 
and added that we had colporteurs and 
books of tried value, sent forth under the 
immediate inspection and control of our 
own Church, from which I wished my 
people to supply themselves, and to which 
establishment it was but reasonable to ex- 
pect that they would give all their patron- 
age. About dark he came to my house, 
wishing to lodge with me, which, of 
course, was cordially granted. He seemed 
careful to Jet me know that he had been 
raised a Presbyterian, but was now a 
Methodist : that he had never believed in 
the Confession of Faith; that he was op- 
posed to sectarianism; was earnest for a 
union of evangelical denominations; that 
the American Tract Society should have 
the preference, &c. After breakfast, in 
the morning, he broached his abolition- 
ism; when [I told him he should have his 
horse, and he took the road.”’ 

We subjoin still another from an es- 
teemed pastor in a strongly Presbyterian 


section of country, in which the Tract So-- 


ciety has conducted some of its largest 
operations. He says:—‘I have great plea- 
sure in informing you that the course and 
conduct of the Presbyterian touching the 
aggressions of the ‘American Tract So- 


-| ciety,’ are fully sustained and endorsed in 


this whole section of country. We have 
long felt disposed to believe that, ‘every 
wise woman buildeth her own house,’ and 
as our own Board of Publication furnishes 
us with an abundance of good materials 
derived from the Bible and the Confession 
of Faith, well adapted to build our own 
house, we beg, in the Presbyterian Church, 


‘to have permission to build our own house, 
-In- our own way, with these precious ma- 


terials.’’ 
The last letter, from an esteemed brother 


in the ministry, will serve to show the kind 


of mischief which the officiousness of the 
Tract Society is calculated to work in our 
organized churches. 


‘‘Let me add another to the cases in 
which an effort has been made to introduce 
the *Child’s Paper’ into a Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school. It was sent to the super- 
intendent of my Sabbath-school, enclosed in 
a wrapper to me. As] am notoften tempted 
to purchase reading matter by the sight of 
exquisite cuts and superfine paper, I kept 
the paper at home. In the next package 
of Messengers were as many as three of this 
same ‘Child’s Paper.’ The superintendent 
attended to the distribution of the Messen- 
ger, and in a very little time he came to me 
requesting me to invite the congregation to 
make a New Year’s present of this * Child’s 
Paper’ to every member of our Sabbath- 
school. Be it noticed the ‘ Visitor’ had 
already been introduced—had obtained a 
good circulation, which was increasing— 
and was a welcome visitor. One would 
suppose that a blind man could see that if 
the ‘Child’s Paper’ were given away, and 
the Visitor were to be paid for, the latter, 
though excellent and beautiful, would be 
driven out. But my superintendent could 
not see it, and grew so warm in the matter, 
that it became necessary for me to consider 
whether I could perform his duties in addi- 
tion to my own, should: he resign his post. 
The end of the matter was, that I was 
forced to take the responsibility in the mat- 
ter, saying that the paper should not enter 
the school; that the church was Presby- 
terian, and I, its minister, was a Presby- 
terian; and that while the connection be- 
tween us lasted, the church should receive 
Presbyterian training in every possible way. 

‘If the books of our Board are double 
dyed in Calvinism, the more of them that 
are sent into this region the better. As we 
remember to have heard one of the most 
venerable men in our Chureh express it, 
‘ the whole country has been burnt over with 
wild-fire,’ a fire which would not have raged 
as it did, nor have wrought the havoc that it 
made, had there then been scattered among 
the people a good supply of such extinguish- 
ers of error as our Board now provides for 
us. In this region, whatever may be said 
of other regions, though we believe it will 
hold good every where, we need not only the 
truth, but the whole truth, not only the 

enerals, but the particulars, and, in our 
humble judgment, it would take a longer 
period than we have leisure to calculate, for 
the issues of the American Tract Society 
to. train men to meet and repel the errors 
which are here rampant—or even to dis- 
tinguish between some of these errors and 
the truth.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE MASSACRE IN FRANCE. 
Napoleon, the present dictator of France, 
is not likely, we should imagine, to retain 


the position which he has temporarily se- 


cured by means as infamous as inhuman. 
The tyrannical suppression of the free voice 
of the press has cut us off from the usual 
means of information, as not a syllable is pub- 
lished in Paris except under the strictest cen- 
sorship. According to the version given by 
the dictator and his satellites, the revolu- 
tion was accomplished with few casualties. 
The truth from unexceptionable witnesses 
is now revealed. There were English and 
American spectators of the bloody tragedy 
so heartlessly enacted, and from the various 
accounts which are now published, it is 
manifest, that not only were many hun- 
dreds of innocent persons mercilessly shot 
down, but the whole scheme was premedi- 
tated to strike terror into the citizens. 
Where there was no resistance, where 
even the people were without arms and in 
pursuit of their ordinary business, a drun- 
ken soldiery were instructed to shoot them 
down as wild beasts. The massacre was 
not at the barricades, but in the most pub- 
lic promenade; it was not soldiers, but 
peaceable citizens, and even foreign travel- 
lers, who were visiting Paris from curiosity, 
that were slain in cold blood. Willa right- 
eous Providence suffer such an usurper to 
triumph? Will the Parisians permit the 
recollection of such a savage event to die 
away without an attempt to punish the per- 
petrators? We regard it as very unlikely. 
In all probability Napoleon will pay for his 
cruelty with his life. His military guard 
cannot protect him from the secret purposes 
which no doubt have been formed against 
him, and considering the inhuman spirit he 
has shown in accomplishing his plans, there 
would be few to regret his fate. As we can- 
not publish the various accounts given by 
eye-witnesses, we subjoin the following as 
sufficiently showing the true character of 
this monstrous proceeding. 

A British military officer writes from 
Paris the following particulars of the 
massacres which followed the usurpation 
in Paris: 

“A more cruel, barbarous, and inhuman 
slaughter I suppose was never committed. 
I do not allude to the taking of the barri- 
cades, but to the massacre on the boule- 
vards, of which there is no mention in the 
Parisian papers. I had a fortunate eseape 
myself. At about three o’clock I was in 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and saw an im- 
mense force—I should think between ten 
thousand and fifteen thousand men passing 
up the boulevards. [I accompanied them 
as far as the Rue Vivienne, to see if I could 
find my American friend A., whom I think 
I mentioned in my last letter. I did not 
know at the time that the troops were ad- 
vancing to attack a barricade at the Porte 
St. Denis. Not being able to find my 
friend, I returned up the Rue Vivienne, 
intending to go again on the Boulevards. 
When I got to the top of the street, I found 
a cordon of soldiers across it, who would 
not allow any one to come within fifty 
yards of them. Just about this time (half- 
past three o’clock) the firing recommenced 
in the Boulevards Montmartre and Poigson- 
niére; and the sentries at the top of the Rue 
Vivienne fired deliberately down the street 
atus. Therush was tremendous; but I got 
clear round a corner, and departed for my 
hotel as soon as possible. I went out 
again afterward, and went to the bottom 
of the Boulevards, near the Rue du Hel- 
der, to watch the firing. The regiments 
of the line fired at the windows of the 
Boulevards for several hours; but I saw no 
fire returned from the windows. I then 
went home to dinner. A. had not arrived; 
and we were hoping that nothing had hap- 
pened to him, when a woman rushed in, 
pale and trembling, and asked for me. 
She had brought poor A.’s card; he was 
lying wounded in a porter’s lodge in the 
Boulevard Montmartre. Of course, I started 
immediately for the spot. I had much diffi- 
culty in getting there, as the streets were all 
occupied by soidiers, but the officers were 
generally civil, When I got to the place 
the Boulevard was a ghastly sight. There 
were no wounded, but the dead were lying 
in dozens, most of them just as they fell, 
and the pavements were slippery with 
blood. They were almost all dourgeois, 
and not ouvriers. ‘Two or three women 
were arranging some of the corpses, and 
placing candles at their heads, that their 
friends might recognize them. ‘The sol- 
diers were standing at ease in the centre 
of the street, very quiet, but perfectly un- 
concerned; there was not a living man to 
be seen except them. I found poor A. in 
good spirits, but badly wounded. He des- 
cribed the whole thing as a wanton massa- 
cre. He was walking along the boule- 


-vards in the same direction as the troops;. 


and when he heard the firing commence in 
the Porte St. Denis he turned back, think- 
ing it was no place for him.. Almost at 
that instant the whole of the troops in 


| the Boulevards Montmartre and Poisson- 


niére fired at the windows and at the peo- 
ple walking in the streets, who were with- 
out arms, and making no resistance. There 
were crowds of people at the windows, but 
few were hurt, as they had time to throw 
themselves back when they saw the mus- 
kets go up. But for the promenaders in 
the streets there was no escape. ‘The first 
bullet struck A. on the left hand, knocking 
off the forefinger: he then went down on 
one knee, and held up the other hand, hop- 
ing they would spare him. Another bullet 
struck him in the centre of the left shin. 
smashing the larger bone, and a dead man 
fell heavily across him. As he lay on the 
ground, he saw one or two officers en- 
deavouring to make the men fire at the 
windows, but some continued to fire at 
those on the ground. He managed to crawl 
into a porter’s lodge, where the gate was 
open, and the women assisted him. He 
described it as a perfect storm of balls. 
Another bullet struck so close to him on 


the wall that it spattered and cut his face 


like small shot. As he lay in the lodge 
the women had to leave him, and get to a 
safer place, as the bullets were coming in 
there. The firing was kept up almost 
without ceasing for two or three hours, al- 
though there was no resistance whatever. 
I never saw such wanton destruction; the 
fronts of the houses were perfectly riddled 
with shot.” 


Another English spectator writes: 


“Suddenly, and while I was intently 
looking with my glass at the troops in the 
distance eastward, a few musket shots were 
fired at the head of the column, which con- 
sisted of about three thousand men. In a 
few moments it spread, and after hanging a 
litle came down the Boulevard in a 
waving sheet of flame. So regular, how- 
ever, was the fire that at first I thought it 
was a feu-de-joie for some barricade taken 
in advance, or to signal their position to 
some other division, and it was not till it 
came within fifty yards of me that I recog- 
nized the sharp, ringing report of a ball-cart- 
ridge; but even then I could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of my ears, for, as to my 
eyes, I could not discover any enemy to 
fire at, and I continued looking at the men 
until the company below me were actually 
raising their fire-locks, and one vagabond, 
sharper than the rest—a mere lad, without 
either whisker or moustache—had covered 
me. In an instant I dashed my wife, who 
had just stepped back against the pier be- 
tween the windows, when a shot struck the 
ceiling immediately over our heads, and 


covered us with dust and broken plaster. 
In a second after, I placed her upon the 
floor, and in another a volley came against 
the whole front of the house, the balcony, 
and windows; one shot broke the mirror 
| over the chimney-piece, another the shade 
of the clock; every pane of glass but one 
was smashed, the curtains and window- 
frames cut; the room, in short, was riddled. 
The iron balcony, though rather low, was 
a great protection, still five balls entered the 
room, and, in the pause for re-loading, I 
drew my wife to the door, and took refuge 
in the back rooms of the house. ‘The rattle 
of musketry was incessant for more than a 
quarter of an hour after this, and, in a very 
few minutes, the guns were unlimbered 
and pointed at the magasin of M. Salan- 
drouze, five houses on our right. 
the object or meaning of all this might be, 
was a perfect enigma to every individual in 
the house, French or foreigner; some 
thought the troops had turned round and 
joined the Reds, others suggested they must 
have been fired upon somewhere, though 
they certainly had not from our house or 
any other on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
or we must have seen it from the balcony. 
Besides which, in the temper in which the 
soldiers proved to be, had that been the case, 
they would never have waited for any sig- 
nal from the head of the column eight hun- 
dred yards off. ‘This wanton fusillade 
must have been the result of a panic, lest 
the windows should have been lined with con- 
cealed enemies, and they wanted to secure 
their skins by the first fire, or it was a san- 
guinary impulse — either motive being 
equally discreditable to them as soldiers in 
the one case, or as citizens in the other. As 


that I feel compelled to entertain the latter 
opinion.” 

A Paris correspondent of the Washing- 
ton National Intelligencer says: 


“TI am sorry to say that I learned last 
evening, from a source that commands my 
serious belief, that the massacre on the af- 
ternoon of the 4th inst. upon the Boule- 
vards of some sixty or seventy perfectly 
innocent persons was intentional and pre- 
meditated, with a view to strike terror: into 
the population of Paris, and thus compel 
submission to the designs of the Dictator. 


| An English lady, resident in Paris, told me 


that she was visited on Thursday, (the 4th 
of December,) early in the afternoon, by a 
French gentleman, a friend of the family, 
known as a man of high standing in the 
political circles. He came in great haste, 
and was much agitated. ‘Where is your 
husband?’ was his first question. ‘He has 
gone out.” ‘Not upon the Boulevards, I 
hope!’ *‘ Yes; he will be upon the Boule- 
vards; he has gone to the Rothschilds.’ 
‘God grant that he may not go higher up 
than the Boulevards des Italiens! 
is to be terrible work there this afternoon! 
The people will be fired upon, and many 
lives will be lost!” This was before the 
firing took place. They spent two or three 
hours in mortal anxiety awaiting the hus- 
band’s return, the friend knowing well what 
was actually taking place upon the Boule- 
vards, and saying that it was premeditated. 
The husband finally came in safe and 
sound.” 

J. H. Sterling of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, who se narrowly escaped the late mas- 
sacre in Paris, gives a thrilling account of 
his peril and escape in the Burlington 
Gazette. | 


He states that with hundreds of others 
he was looking at the fighting at the dis- 
tance of six hundred yards; when the sol- 
diers began to fire upon them, and all 
rushed for shelter. He, with five others, 
ran into a bookstore, where the soldiers 
followed and murdered all except himself. 
Being indistinctly seen in the darkness, he 
grasped the bayonet of the first soldier that 
came toward him, saying that he was an 
American; the soldier stopped, and an ofh- 
cer coming in, saved his life. He was 
taken out among the troops and passed to 
the rear, many of the soldiers offering to 
kill him, whom he appeased by telling that 
he was an American. He arrived at the 
Rue Montmartre, where he was told to run, 
the troops stopping the fire till he was out 
of danger. On visiting the spot of his dan- 
ger two days after, every house was found 
riddled with balls. The Government at- 
tempted to excuse the murder that occurred 
in the bookstore, by stating that one of those 
who ran in there fired upon the troops, which 
Mr. Sterling says is false. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says:—A com- 
pany of persons belonging to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, is about to found a colony in 
Oregon. 
as pastor, and among the members enrolled, 
who now number sixty persons, are a phy- 
sician, nine farmers, ten teachers, two mer- 
cantile clerks, a professional gardener, a 
wool manufacturer, a carpenter, a machi- 
nist, a saddlerg &c. 
have wives and children. The overland 
route is fixed on, and the party is to ren- 
dezvous at Cincinnati, on the 15th of March, 
and at St. Josephs on the 15th of April. 


Crelesinsticnl Rerord. 


On Wednesday evening the 14th inst., 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia ordained 
and then installed Mr. William H. Ruffner 
pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. The Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth preached the sermon; the Rev. Dr. 
John McDowell presided, propounded the 
constitutional questions, made the ordaining 


and the Rev. C. W. Shields gave the charge 
to the people. The church was filled to 
overflowing, and the services throughout 
were listened to with much attention. 

On the 8th of November last Mr. H. M. 
Painter was ordained and installed pastor 
of the church in Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
by the Presbytery of Mississippi. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. R. 
Hutchison, formerly pastor of said church, 
now Professor of Languages in Oakland 
College, Mississippi; the Rev. Z. But- 
ler, D.D. presided and proposed the con- 
stitutional questions; the charge to the 
pastor was given by the Rev. H. McDon- 
ald,and thattothe people by Rev.R. McInnis. 

The Rev. Charles Huntington having 
resigned his pastoral charge at Wysox, has 
entered upon his engagement as Professor 
of Mathematics and English Literature in 
the Coltegiate Institute of the Presbytery 
of Susquehanna, at Wyalusing, Pennsy!l- 
vania, where correspondents may address 
him. 

On the 24th of November last the Pres- 
bytery of Long Island granted leave to the 
Rev. Ejward J. Vail to resign his pastoral 
charge of the church of Babylon, in conse- 
quence of ill health. 

On the 11th ult. the Presbytery of Long 
Island granted leave to the Rev. Joseph A. 
Copp to resign his pastoral charge of the 
church of Sag Harbour. 

On the 25th ult. the Presbytery of Long 
Island released the Rev. James C. Edwards 
from his charge of the church in Smith- 
town, and transferred his relation to them 
to the Presbytery of Elizabethtown. 

The Rev. B. G. McPhail has accepted 
a call to the Snow Hill and Pitts Creek 
churches, Maryland. 


What | 


a military man, it is with the deepest regret 


There | 


PRESBYTERIAN CoLony IN OREGON.— 


The Rev. J. A. Hanna goes out. 


A good many of them 


prayer, and gave the charge to the pastor; 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THD PRESBYTERIAN] 
Wasuineron, January 13th, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors — Every American 

ought to feel an interest in the capital of 

his country. It is the centre of agencies 


and influences that are felt in all the land, 


and, indeed, throughout the world. It is 
a heart whose pulsations throb in the re- 
motest extremities of the body politic; and 
for citizens at a distance to desire informa- 
tion of the progress of things here, is at 
once natural and patriotic. Your wish to 
have an occasional, and if possible a weekly 
“letter from Washington,”’ is responsive to 
a very reasonable public want ; and it proves 
your determination to make the Presbyte- 
rian, in its future, what it has been in its 
past, one of the best, if not the best family 
paper in the land. In attempting to com- 
ply with your request, I only regret that I 
may not prove so efficient an adjutant as 
you may desire, in your worthy efforts to 
inform and entertain your readers. With- 
out experience in this kind of writing, hav- 
ing little inclination to mingle much in the 
political circles,’ and perhaps otherwise 
disqualified for playing “the spy in Wash- 
ington,’’ I cannot promise you much gossip, 
either social or political. But, by the cha- 
racter both of your paper and its readers, 
Iam encouraged to hope that this is not 
expected nor required; and that reality 
rather than romance—fact rather than 
fancy—the useful rather than the embel- 
lished will prove acceptable. And since 
you, as religious journalists, have always 
wisely and studiously abstained from every 
thing pertaining to party politics, your cor- 
respondent will not be expected to pen 
either fact or opinion that might wear a 
partizan aspect. This, whilst it deprives 
letters of an element of sprightliness and 
excitement, will not, with considerate minds, 
detract from their real value. 

Of the opening of Congress, your read- 
ers have been informed. ‘Fhirty-eight 
working days have already elapsed, and 
very little legislation has yet been accom- 
plished. A goodly number of bills have, 
in the Senate been announced, and a large 
ainount of business is in the hands of the 
several committees ; and we may look for 
a long session, and a large amount of legis- 
lation; but, as yet, little has been done. 
Indeed, it seems to be growing into a sort 
of common law, in Congress, (although 
not yet inserted in the “ standing rules”’) 
that nothing of importance is to be done 
until after “the holidays.’” Many mem- 
bers go home, during these holidays, and 
the rest keep up the organization by meet- 
ing and adjourning over. I may revert to 
this subject again, and inquire how much 
it costs this Protestant nation, whilst her 
public functionaries keep “ holidays,’’ for 
the observance of which there is no author- 
ity or apology, except what is found in 
Romish tradition. In my next, I will en- 
deavour to record such of the incidents 
connected with Congress, as precede this 
date, and are worthy of note. 

A large portion of the time of both 
Houses of Congress has been devoted to 
the discussion of the questions relating to 
the reception of Louis Kossuth. This was 
a fine and fruitful theme for declamation ; 
and whilst it drew from some of the novices 
their maiden speeches, some of the vete- 
rans deemed it worthy of their strength. 
The result is already known. The dis- 
tinguished Hungarian was introduced to 
the Senate in the chamber, and a few days 
afterwards tothe House in their hall. Since 
his arrival in our city, he has been the 
principal topic of conversation, and the chief 
object of attraction to the curious and en- 
thusiastic. And if the public demonstra- 
tions here have fallen behind those with 
which he was received in the Northern 
cities, the homage paid to his talents and 
his cause, and the sympathy felt for his 
own and his country’s wrongs was not Jess 
deep, sincere, and universal. He was 
waited upon with addresses, by various 
classes and associations. The Protestant 
clergy of the District, some forty strong, 
called in a body; and indeed all clearly 
seemed to sympathize with the man and 
his cause, whilst few showed a disposition 
to encourage the idea of involving our 
own country in European conflicts. 

He is a wonderful man: and in no part 
of his progress through our country have 
his really great points appeared to better 
advantage, than during his sojourn in the 
metropolis. With the municipalities, the 
associations, and the masses in our large 
cities, who paid him honour, it was com- 
paratively easy for him to hold becoming 
intercourse. Neither they nor he were 
restrained by the consideration that what 
was said and done involved national re- 
sponsibilities. But when he approached 
the seats of national authority, and came 
to hold intercourse with those who are the 
constitutional exponents of the national will, 
and the controllers of her diplomacy, his 
task became at once more delicate and more 
solemn. But it was performed in a man- 
ner at once wise and dignified. And if 


his noble spirit was saddened by a failure 
| readers has been a means of access to the 


to realize all he hoped to gain for his 
father land, his very sadness enhanced his 
dignity. 

With a prompt and clear discrimination 
of the proprieties of his position, and with 
a magnanimous appreciation of the obsta- 
cles that forbid success, he bore himself 


through every interview with the men in | 


power, and through every scene of his so- 
journ here, in a manner worthy of his his- 
tory, and worthy of his cause.. With the 
interests of liberty and his native land 
pressing upon his great heart, his aim 
seems single and his purpose steadfast, and 
he displays wonderful sagacity in guarding 
the cause he loves against all hurtful en- 
tanglements. He knows no party, stands 
aloof from every faction, avoids all ques- 
tions upon which our countrymen dispute, 
and gives no just offence to any. I was 
present when a distinguished Chancellor, 
in addressing him in behalf of a meeting 
of American citizens transiently at Wash- 
ington, went out of his way to express the 
opinion that the lack of enthusiasm in Kos- 
suth’s reception in this city, was attributa- 
ble to the influence which the resident 
ambassadors of foreign despotic princes ex- 
ert upon the social and municipal institu- 
tions of the District of Columbia. In his 
reply, the Magyar begged leave to differ 
from the Judge; acknowledged that the at- 
tentions he had received were greater than 


he had a right to expect; that they were 
appropriate to the place and the personnel; 
and whilst he expressed his sense of the 
cordiality of his reception, he attributed its 
calmness to a habitual discretion, growing 
out of their peculiar position, rather than 
to the lack of a better sentiment in 
the minds of our citizens. He drew a 
beautiful and striking contrast between 
the capitals of the old world and this 
metropolis. In the former, the metro- 
politan populations often exert a controlling 
influence upon the government. Questions 
affecting the welfare of a continent have 
sometimes been decided by mob force ina 
single street of a single city: but he con- 
gratulated our country that the wisdom of 
our fathers had so constituted our capital 
city, that its population never could inter- 
fere with or exert a controlling influence 
upon the government; and he attributed to 
a consequent habit of refraining from great 
political questions, the more sedate move- 
ments of the Washingtonians. You doubt- 
less have not forgotten that this is not the 
first time that the aforesaid Chancellor has 
volunteered an opinion, which had better 
have beem withheld. Kossuth left Wash- 
ington yesterday (Monday) morning, at 
half-past eight o’clock. He and his suite 
proceed to Annapolis, thence to Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, &c. 

I have just been informed of an incident 
which shows that Chancellor W’s intima- 
tion about foreign ministers influencing 
Washington sociality is injurious and un- 
founded. The representative of the house 
of Hapsburg here, was a subscriber to 
“the Assemblies” of the season. He in- 
formed the managers that if Kossuth was 


invited, he (of Austria) would not attend. 


Kossuth was promptly invited. 

In several of the Presbyterian churches 
of this city there is a more than usual de- 
gree of interest, and the friends of Christ 
seem encouraged. But [ must close, or be 
too late for the mail. NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A Word more about Ireland. 


Messrs. Editors—Though I have no- 
thing which, by itself, would be worth 
putting into type, I am emboldened by 
your interesting article on page Ist, of 
your paper of 3d inst., concerning “The 
Religious Reformation in Ireland,” to add 
a supplementary statement. As might be 
expected, my eyes were very much open 
in regard to the appearances of Romanism 
in that island, and many things presented 
themselves during a rapid tour in all the 
four provinces, which set me _ thinking 
earnestly. Endeavouring to look without 
prepossession, [ had some of my precon- 
ceptions a good deal altered. Some things 
were better, some worse, than I had read 
and heard. The beauty of the land; the 
delightsomeness of the summer climate; 
the venerable grace of ruins; the fertility 
of soil, and the coup d’ail of the peasantry 
as a race, were inexpressibly above every 
notion I entertained. On the other hand, 
the signs of a ruinous agricultural, and 
political, and hierarchical system were 
obvious and heart-sickening; the misery 
in some quarters surpassed description ; 
and the singular princely power of the 
priests was apparent in every spot where 
their faces were shown. 

In Dublin, a pious bookseller called my 
attention to the great reformation which 
your paper describes, and showed me a 
number of books, pamphlets, and tracts to 
which it has given origin. He assured 
me, that in Connemara alone there had 
been nineteen hundred conversions within 
a few months. I went into Munster, and 
made a special visit to Tipperary, which 
has been reputed the worst county of that 
province, and of all Ireland. Thurles, the 
town where the late Synod met, is quite 
an ecclesiastical city. It contains a col- 
lege, and several religious houses. A few 
years ago, the misery was extreme in 
this vicinity; but the crops of 1851 were 
good, and the season was. healthy. The 
man who drove our jaunting-car into the 
country, pointed out to me the extensive 
demesne of a Mr. Trant, from which 
every cottager but one had emigrated. 
The proprietor had aided the poor people 
to get away. The hill-country of Tippe- 
rary, beautiful as it is, has been marked 
by some of the bloodiest scenes of intes- 
tine struggle, and even murder. A most 
intelligent clergyman gave it as his opin- 
ion, that the natives of Munster and Con- 
naught are very unlike in temper and 
habits. The ferocity, of which we. have 
heard so much, scarcely exists among the 
Connaught people, except, as my in- 
formant added, in the county Roscom- 
mon. 

In Connaught, the western province, we 
saw most of the genuine Irish. At seve- 
ral fairs, where throngs were present, we 
heard nothing but the unadulterated Celtic. 
It is a guttural but soft language, abound- 
ing in terms of affection, and extremely 
dear to all who speak it; so that the use 
of Irish by the missionaries and Bible- 


heart of this poor suffering people. In 
Galway, we found ourselves in the midst 
of the most unchanged Milesians. One 
morning I met a Spanish gentleman in the 
town of Galway, and asked him about the 
truth of a common statement, that this 
seaport had been visited in former days 
by many Spaniards. He declared to me, 
that many old houses _in Galway bear 
undeniable marks of Spanish architec- 
ture. 

It is fromm Galway and the neighbouring 
county of Mayo, that such extraordinary 
emigrations have been made to America. 
The eye can look in no direction over this 
broken region, covered with limestone 
rocks, without constantly beholding ruined 
cottages. In these cases there is nothing 
left but the rude grey stone walls. A cler- 
gyman of distinction, the Secretary of the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of 
Christianity, who is also a prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, declared to us, that in travelling 
eight miles, he had-counted, both going 
and returning, one hundred and fourteen 
such ruined hovels on one road. This was 
in Connemara, a picturesque region of the 
county Galway. Here it is that the great 
triumphs of the gospel have taken place. 
I have met with persons who express dis- 
trust as to these conversions, because they 


|were made by the instrumentality of 


‘Church-of-Ireland people. I rejoice in an 


Opposite persuasion, and all the more since 

[ joined in the worship of some brethren 

of this Church. In that. part of Ireland 

the work was to be done by them, or not 

done atall. Let us praise God that he 
put it into their heart to do it. I wish I 

were sure that every Presbyterian Church 

‘in America resounded with such doctrines 

as my companions and I heard in the Col- 

legiate Church of Galway. It is a fine 

old Gothic edifice, with nave and transept, 
lady-chapel, and other characteristics of | 
the age, and abounds in monuments. It 
is an old foundation, and the endowment 
supports six clergymen, a warden, and five 
vicars. Entering it at too early an hour, 
I found we had fallen on the service for 
the garrison. A corps of red-coats were 
listening to a discourse from the Rev. Mr. 

D’Arcy. It seemed to be plain gospel, put 
home to plain hearers, with much force. I 
made bold to speak to the preacher, who 
kindly answered all my inquiries. Ata 
later hour he preached again, to a large 
and attentive congregation. He used no 
manuscript, and laboured like a man in 
earnest. His text was, Rom. v. 1, “ There- 
fore, being justified by faith,” &c. It was 

not only warm, spiritual, and evangelical, 

but Calvinistic; and he clearly and ably 

defended the imputation of Christ’s right- 

eousness. Knowing him to be one of the 

men connected with the late revival in 
Connemara and parts adjacent, I felt a 

new confidence in the work which has 

been going on. 

You most justly suggest that means 
ought to be taken to inform Roman Catho- 
lics in America of this change. Let me, 
while heartily concurring in this, add an- 
other suggestion, which may be regarded 
as subsidiary. It is that means be instantly 
taken fo discover such converted emigrants 
as have come to us from Connaught. That 
there are many such, who can doubt? 
Every square mile in Galway and Clare 
bears marks to the extent of the migration. 
These persons need the instruction, sup- 
port, and cheering which sufferers for 
Christ’s sake know how to prize in a 
strange land. More than this, they furnish 
the strongest possible point d’appui for fur- 
ther operations in behalf of Irish Romanists 
in general. Where are they? My chief. 
motive iA obtruding this hurried letter 
upon your readers is the wish to draw 
attention to these wanderers. 

It is a very common thing to say that all 
attempts to bring Irish Papists off from 
their superstition are useless; and by none 
is this oftener alleged than by the less edu- 
cated, and therefore more prejudiced, among 
Irish Presbyterians. Few of us, who are 
pastors, have not been called upon to com- 
bat this opinion, which is as uncharitable 
to the souls concerned, as it is derogatory 
to the power of the everlasting gospel. 
They may be converted—they have been 
converted— they are now converted by 
thousands. We should distinguish most 
carefully between the ignorant but simple 
peasantry and their wily priesthood. There 
is not probably on earth a more kind, affec- 
tionate, and accessible people than the na- 
tive Irish, when rightly approached. But 
certainly we shall miss the mark, if we go. 
to them with hot and bitter words, as we 
should spoil the whole effect of a potion if 
we should give it scalding. It merits in- 
quiry whether one great cause of our small 
success among Irish Papists has not been 
the harshly political character of our ad- 
dresses and publications. Let me close by 
a respectful request that you would con- 
tinue to add to our knowledge respecting 
this work of grace, and the less extensive 
but equally interesting missions of the-Pres- 
byterian Church of Ireland. J. W.A. 

New York, January 6, 1852. 


REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Paris, December 22, 1851. 


Messrs. Editors—My last letter contained a 
summary account of the occurrences which took 
place after the revolution of the 2d December, 
orrather of the part of those occurrences of 
which I was a witness, and might readily 
have been the victim, like so many others, as 
innocent as myself. As to what has occurred 
out of Paris,-the event has only confirmed the 
conjectures I expressed, when closing my for- 
mer communication. The coup d’etat has only 
met with partial] and ill organized attempts at 
resistance, over which the public force, every- 
where on its guard, promptly triumphed, 
with comparatively slight losses. The usu 
tion of Louis Napoleon may now be considered 
as having completely succeeded throughout 
the whole of France, the colony of Algeria in- 
cluded. 

Nevertheless, the attempts at resistance in 
opposition to the new state of things, partial 
as they have been, essed a peculiar charac- 
ter, which threw a sinister light over our situ- 
ation. At more than one point, the insurgents 
did not limit themselves, as they did at Paris, 
whether from inclination or necessity, to sim- 
- insurrection against the revolution of the 

d of December. They added to this, murder, 
pillage, house-burning, and other crimes, which 
call to remembrance the Jacquerie, that fright- 
ful insurrection of the peasants in the four- 
teenth century. It is possible that the ac- 
counts of them have been exaggerated by the 
newspapers; but, making allowance for these 
excited exaggerations, there is, unhappily, 
sufficient left to give a glimpse of the sort of 
evils to which France might have been exposed 
by the triumph of the Socialists, if, instead of 
being surprised and disconcerted, as they 
were, by the 2d of December, they had obtained 
time to mature their plans at full leisure, and 
to execute them according to their wish; not 
but that there are many men among them, 
who are called, or who call themselves Social- 
ists who have an abhorrence of such excesses. 
But history has sufficiently shown, particularly 
in France, in the revolution of 1789, what 
comes to in such a case; the moderate 

y is outflanked by the violent party, and 
it is the most wicked and vehement who suc- 
ceed in carrying the day. 

This terrible spectacle has done more than 
all other considerations for the cause of Louis 
Napoleon. Many men opposed on principle 
to what he has just effected, and without sym- 
pee for the administration which the 2d of 

ecember inaugurated, are reconciled to what 
has occurred by the thought, that it saves us 
from some very calamity, which the 
year 1852 had in reserve for us—a myste- 
rious and dimly foreseen calamity which the 
terrified imagination undoubtedly delights to 
magnify. The fear of the fature, and the pre- 
ponderance of interests over principles—these 
two dispositions generally spread through 
France, at the present juncture, have been of 
wonderful advantage to the actual authority. 
All this causes the Christian to experience two 
opposite impressions. On one hand, he looks 
at God, and by faith perceives his hand in 
what has now happened to us; but on the 
other hand, his heart is oppressed with grief, 
on seeing the moral declension which has in- 
vaded all classes, all parties, and which forms 

the distinctive character of our social condition. 
Is not this character a sign of dissolution? 
Can a community without principles exist? 

Among the various kinds of liberty threat- 
ened, in our present position, and of which a. 
a pretty good market has actually been made, 
there is one which we have very much at’ 
heart, and which we run the risk of seeing 
seriously attacked. I mean religious liberty. 
From what you know of the spirit of the Ro- 
mish Church, and also from w ms have pg 
ten to you, concerning the leanings 
to learn that the government and the ‘clergy 
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E: “The election of the gospel is thus not 
2 merely an. election out of the midst of this 
naughty. world, it,is also by the’ ‘ sealing’ 
of baptism into Christ's body, the Church, 
3 a election to peculiar privilege: here, and 
3 to an immeasurably higher degree of hered. | name of truth and righteousness, and of all 
B? itary éternal honour and glory hereafter | who value these oft-wronged graces, many : 
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er act of complaisance to the clergy. 
It is affirmed, however, that the archbishop of 
Paris has not yet Sarigeepes priests to officiate 


in the new church. t prelate, who belongs 
to the modern Roman Catholic party, keeps 


pel. The ultramontane paper, 
ts that the same movement 
has arrested Socialism, will arrest 
Protestant Propagandism. Our established 
charches. will, perhaps, not tly feel the 
present change; but our religious societies, 
and our independent churches, may readily 
be exposed ‘to danger, especially under the 
mailitary rule which, at Paris, and in thirty 
- departurents, has taken the place of the ordi- 
nary and legalrule. Perhaps the Established 
Church see itself shackled in some of its 
benevolent enterprises, especially in those 
which have, as.their object, the evangelization 
of Roman. Catholic populations. We are in 
the hands of God: we must wait and leave 
events to be developed. Every thing at pre- 
sent is so unforeseen! | 
“The new government has done one very good 
thing, to which I render justice the more 
willingly, because I am compelled to censure 
others of its acts. The Minister of the In- 
terior has taken, for the observation of the 
Sabbath, the only measures which a govern- 
ment can take, at least in France, and he has 
vindicated this happy innovation in a circular 
to the Prefects, written in a very wise spirit, 
and going as far as one can go, without over- 
leapin limit. I shall do myself the plea- 
sure of presenting you with an extract from 
this remarkable circular. 
_ “The rest of the Sabbath is one of the essen- 
tial bases of that morality, which forms the 
strength and solace ofa country. To look upon 
it in bat the single point of view of material 
welfare, this rest is necessary to the health 
and the intellectual development of the work- 
ing classes: the man who labours without in- 
termission, and reserves no day for the per- 
formance of his duties, and the advancement 
of his instruction, becomes sooner or later the 
victim of materialism, and the sense of his 
own dignity is impaired in him, at the same 
time with his physical powers. Besides, the 
working classes, who are subjected to labour on 
Sundays, too often indemnify themselves for 
this restraint by abstaining from work on 
another day of the week; a pernicious custom, 
which, by contempt of the most venerated tra- 
ditions, leads insensibly to the ruin of families 
and to debauchery. 
- “The government does not pretend, in matters 
of this nature, to cause a kind of constraint to 
bear upon the will of citizens. Each individual 
remains at liberty to obey the suggestions of 
his conscience; but the State, the administra- 
tion, the communes, can set the example of 
respect for principles. It is in this sense, and 
within these limits, that I think it necessary 
to address to you some special instructions. 
. “ Accordingly, I request you to issue orders, 
that in future, as far as it depends on the 
ee public labours shall cease on Sun- 


day,” &. 

e Some measures of execution follow for the 
observance of Sunday, (to which holidays are 
added,) as to what concerns the labours of the 

vernmental and municipal administration. 

ill the Minister of War have the good dis- 
position to prohibit, for the same reasons, 
reviews on Sunday? 

Louis Napoleon appears to have devoted 
himself to the mission of exterminating Social- 
ism in Franee, by banishing the Socialists. A 
certain number have perished in the conflicts 
which followed the coup d’etat of the 2d of De- 
cember. A ter number have been arrest- 
eo, and will be tried by courts martial, whose 
justice, as you are aware, is prompt and severe. 
Bat the great means to which the government 
has recourse, is transportation. It has been 
decreed that every person under the inspection 
of the high police, who shall have broken his 
ban, shall be transported to the Marquesas 
Islands, or to Cayenne; and that every person 
convicted of having part of a secret 
society, shall be liable to the same punish- 
ment. This last measure, which, contrary to 
the usage of jurisprudence, has a retro-active 
effect, is terrible; for it suffices to have made 

of a secret society at any time whatsoever 
to. be subjected to the dreadful punishment of 
transportation for life. A very large number 
of the most active and influential Socialists 
will, in this manner, be banished; and those 
who remain, deprived of their leaders, pros- 
trated and crushed, will perhaps determine to 
turn their activity in another direction. 

- However, I have but little confidence in 
force for vanquishing ideas. Victory may be 
obtained by such means over that portion of 
the Socialists who aspired only to disorder and 
pillage. These are men from which societ 
must be purged: for they are capable of all 
sorts of crimes, as the excesses committed, 
these days just past, at several points in France 
have rendered too evident. But as to the theo- 
retical Socialists, who are occupied with the 
desire of bringing about a less unequal par- 
tition of the —— of fortune, and of improv- 
ing the condition of the r and working 
classes, one has not the right to treat them as 
enemies of society; and there will be no tri- 
umph obtained over their theories, except by 
endeavouring to disengage from them the ele- 
ments of a truth which they involve, and to 
do it justice. | : 

In the existing state of people’s minds, it 
is impossible to consider the administration 
founded on the 2d of December as a final solution 
of the great questions of the moment. It is 
but a provisionary solution. How long will it 
last? This is a secret thing of God. A mili- 
- tary government does not appear destined to 
establish any thing that is lasting and sub- 
stantial, especially among a people so unstable 
and so prone to — 

ecember 24. 7 

This letter was written last week, and I might 
have forwarded it to you on Thursday last; 
but on the eve of the electoral action of the 
20th and 21st of this month, I thought it would 
be better to wait the result, that I might an- 
nounce it to you, on closing the year. This 
was not because the result could be uncertain. 
Owing to the way in which the ne was 
put between the Yes and the No; that is to 
say, between Louis Napoleon and anarchy, it 
might be foreseen that a large number of 
electors, even of those who are not favourable 
to Louis Napoleon in principle would vote 
Yes. And thus it has turned out. Neverthe- 
less, there were also a large number of Noes, 
not solely on the part of the Socialists and Re- 
publicans, but also on the part of religious and 
moral men, who, in the name of principles, 

test against the act of the 2d of December. 
any Others, in the same spirit, have ab- 
stained from taking a part in the vote, think- 
ing it better to show, in this manner, that the 
proposed action had not, in their view, a legal 
character, thus placing the electors in a posi- 
tion which they did not think it a duty to ac- 
cept. Here is the result of the operation so 
far as it is known at nt; for it has not 
as yet been been officially announced. 
here is an immense majority of Yeas. It 
is thought that they will amount to between 
six'and seven millions. This makes about a 
million more votes than Louis Napoleon ob- 
tained in 1848. However, considering fairly 
the circumstances, the number of votes given 
him at present do not furnish an exact measure 
of the public opinion, for reasons which I have 


already stated to you. 
. dn. i general result, there are some 


ticulars which are not unworthy of reniark.’ 
 ¥ou recollect. that the army voted by itself, 
within the forty-eight hours which follewed 
the arrival of the news of the 2d of December, at 
each locality. Moreover, the voting with open 
pewter, (which being proposed at first for all 


electors, was afterwards replaced by the 
This 


secret ticket,) was held for the army. 
open vote, as it was easy to foresee, gave Louis 
still larger majority than that 
fich he obtained ftom the rest of the electors. 
Nevertheless, the number of Noes, which un- 
der this form requi & real courage 
more considerable than had been foreseen. I 
have not the total number; but out of 243,854 
voti 
16, 
ting. The proportion of Noes in the na 


Entire 


corps; in: certain localities, for example, 
at Algiers end;Toulon, refused their concur- 
+ In the Department of the Seine, the official 
GFP pleco known: Qn thelist, there are 394,- 


rome out of which 297,230. voted, 
fic implies that almost 100,000 abstained. 


“There were 198,091 yeas, and 96,511 noes: the 


rest of the votes were lost, that is, blank tick- 


ets. You will notice that in this Department, 


the number of those who voted no, added to 
that of those who did not vote, nearly equals 
the number of the yeas. Even in Paris, it sur- 
passes it by nearly 40,000. i 

_It.may be approximately calculated, that in 
the rest of France, the noes will be to the yeas 
asltol0Q. 

From this result, Christians cannot but ac- 
cept the power of Louis Napoleon as “ the 
power ordained of God,” and set the example 
of submission to the authority and to the laws, 
within the limits indicated in Acts v. 29: (“We 
ought to obey God rather than men,”’) and in 
the spirit commanded by the word of God. 

i This is the last letter that I shall address to 
you this present year. I adjoin to it the ex- 
pression of my Christian wishes for the year 
which is about to open. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Baird, on his return 
from a tour of observation on the conti- 
nent of Europe, visited Edinburgh, during 
the session of the Free Church Assembly, 
and was invited to give a public statement 
of the results of his observations. This he 
did in a long speech, which we find con- 
densed by the editor of the Boston Re- 
corder. “Dr. Baird began his review with 


BELGIUM. 

This nation, with four and a half millions 
of people, was wholly Romish, till recently. 
In 1836, there were three Protestant clergy- 
men; there are now about twenty. In 
1836, he found in Brussels one minister, 
preaching to one hundred and fifty people, 
in a weigh-house. Him he encouraged to 
go to America and raise funds to build a 
church; which he did, to the amount of 
$10,000. His church is now attended by 
three hundred people. 

HOLLAND. | 


In Holland he found great inquiry for 
the truth, and the prospects of evangelical 
religion are more encouraging. The Na- 
tional Church is, indeed, in a deplorable 
state; but faithful ministers are gradually 
increasing, and there is a great increase of 
true piety among the people. This is the 
case more particularly in Amsterdam and 
Hague. There is a great demand for the 
Scriptures. 

GERMANY. 

In Germany a double movement is in 
progress—a movement of truth and of infidel- 
ity. The deplorable state of the National 
Church is the cause of this. ‘The separa- 
tion of the Government from the Church 
seems manifestly coming. ‘There is a great 
spread of the spirit of liberty, and of some- 
thing more than liberty. It is becoming 
fashionable for the people to turn away 
from the churches. But, at the same time, 


the number of those who love the truth is | 


increasing, and they are becoming more and 
more established in the truth. He was pre- 
sent at a meeting at Elberfeld, where were 
eight hundred ministers and two thousand 
laymen, embracing persons of all shades of 
faith, from the highest to the lowest; and 
that was a representation of the state of 
things throughout Germany. But, on the 
whole, the state of things is far more flour- 
ishing than it has been for a number of 
years, 
HUNGARY. 


It is enough to break one’s heart to see 
the state of things here; the grinding and 
overwhelming oppression, interfering even 
with daily avocations. One is not allowed 
to go five miles to market without a pass- 
port; yet the Church of Christ is not de- 
stroyed. ‘There are three and a half mil- 
lions that belong to the Protestant Churches. 
And there are two thousand eight hundred 
and three Protestant churches that are self- 
sustaining; and schools are attached to each 
church. Truth is also looking up in Hun- 
gary. The number of faithful ministers is 
greater now than it was twenty years ago. 
Five hundred missionaries, besides the pas- 
tors, are employed in spreading the truth. 
Within the last twenty months, twenty-two 
thousand Bibles have been distributed there, 
and four thousand of them among the 
Jews. 


ITALY. 


When, in 1837, he visited Italy, he knew 
not that there was one converted and effec- 
tive minister in all the Italian race. Then 
the state of the Waldensian Church was 
very different from what itis now. Then 
some hundred or two of simple-minded 
peasants held prayer-meetings and were 
called Methodists by their pastors. These 
increased till, in 1840, they numbered six 
hundred, and they continued to increase, 
and now there is a great improvement, and 
the Government allows them to build 
churches. From what he learned from the 
United States Ambassador in Turin, who 
was a member of the Waldensian Church, 
the Government is well-disposed toward 
this Church; and this Government is one 
of the most constitutional monarchies of 
Europe. The father of the present King 
was no enemy to Protestantism; and the 
King now would, if he could carry out his 
views, establish both civil and religious 
liberty. | 

There are some pious Italians at Turin, 
and it is a most encouraging sign for Italy, 
that there is such a foundation for the 
spread of truth in Piedmont. Turin seems 
destined to be the centre for the spread of 
truth through all the north of Italy. A 
great desideratum there is a religious news- 
paper. They have recently commenced 
one, which is published monthly. But they 
need a daily. ‘The liberty of the press is 
unfettered in Turin. In Tuscany about one 
thousand five hundred families are abandon- 
ing Romanism. 

He visited Rome, but as to the state of 
things there, it is difficult to say any thing 
with prudence. He related what we have 
heard from other sources about the opening 
and shutting of the American Protestant 
chapel there. He thinks the immediate 
occasion of its doing that, was the effort 
made in England to raise funds for an Eng- 
lish chapel in Rome. But the Minister, 
Mr. Hastings, is now effecting more with 
his congregation connected with Mr. Cass’s 
establishment, and in visiting among Ital- 
ians, than he was before. Dr. Baird repre- 
sents the Pope as a mere cypher, under the 
control of the cardinals. When he looked 
at what had occurred in Italy since 1837, 
he had far more hope of the spread of the 
gospel there, than ever before. He could 


not but feel that God had begun an interest- 


ing work there. 
FRANCE. 

In France, which he knew as well as his 
own country, there has been great progress 
since 1835. ‘The Free Church movement 
there, though feeble now, is the beginning 
ofa great work. ‘The French Protestants 
have had great trials, but they have passed 
their worst.. He hoped they would cease 
looking to Germany, as they had formerly 
done. . The operations for the spread of 
truth in France are indeed wonderful. In 
one district, for example, seven hund 

eople had abandoned Rome, and the same 

d occurred in other places. There is a 

t disposition among the people to re- 
ceive the Scriptures, and turn away from 
Rome. There is now ten times more 


active piety in France, than twenty years 


“eHe briefly alluded to the state of things 
in. Geneva, and to the Portuguese exiles 
from Madeira: He said that a goodly 
number of them were fit for colporteurs; 
two were preaching the gospel. He 
thought the design of Providence was to 
make of this people missionaries for an ag- 
gressive movement on Brazil and Portugal. 


. | In Brazil there is an open door—Romanism 


| 


is dyiig ouf—theré are not half as many 
priests asformerly. 

At the last / monthly missionary meeting, 
held at the Missionary Rooms in the city 
of New York, the Rev. Dr. Smith read ex- 
tracts from missionary correspondence from 
various parts of the field. . 
Syrian Misston.—Mr. Thompson vis- 
ited Hasbeiah in October last. John War- 
tabet preached a most interesting sermon to 


abont one hundred recent Protestants. 
They seem to be in earnest, and exhibit a 


marked contrast to the wild movement six 


years ago. ‘There is a great spirit of in- 
quiry in the village, and no opposition. 
The meeting place has been enlarged to 
meet the wants of the increasing numbers, 
and the people are talking earnestly of 
boilding a church. There was a small 
hole in. the wall on the women’s side, 
into the adjoining house, the occupants of 
which had it enlarged, that they might lis- 
ten to the preaching. On the men’s side, 
also, there was a window, through which 
many a Nicodemus listened to the gospel. 
All the leading men who opposed the Pro- 
testants at first are now making friendly vis- 
its to the misssionaries. 

Mr. Thompson describes’ an interesting 
visit which he made to the lodge of a vine- 
yard on the side of the mountain, to see the 
owner, who was a quiet, earnest inquirer 
after truth; I found him in company with 
the Bible and other religious books. 

Mr. Thompson goes on to describe the 
visit which he made to other villages, 
where a similar state of feeling exists. 

In the close of his letter, he speaks of the 
missionary zeal of these people, who no 
sooner receive the truth, than they engage 
with great earnestness in persuadtng others 
to embrace it. 


AintaB.—The journal of Mr. Schnieder 
shows that interesting reformation in that 
region to be still progressing with, power, 
and likely to call for additional labours. 


» CONSTANTINOPLE.—A journal of a visit 
of Pastor Simon to Marsovan, represents 
that seventeen or eighteen years ago, one 
of the Marsovan brethren went on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem to see the sacred fire. 
He purchased a few tracts at Beira, which 
were the means of enlightening his mind. 
About ten years after this, an enlightened 
priest visited Marsovan, and united with 
this man in prayer, which was the first op- 
portunity he had ever had of Christian in- 
tercourse. Now there is a large band of 
Christian brethren, the fruits of seed sown 
by a tract, written by Mr. Goodell, and 
printed at Smyrna twenty years ago. 


TERMS. 


Tue Bisuop or Exeter Acain.—The 
Bishop of Exeter has prohibited a clergy- 
man from continuing his ministrations in 
his diocese, because, after a severe, worrying 
examination, he was considered unsound 
on the baptismal regeneration dogma. 
Whatever opinions the Rev. Mr. Newton 
may hold on so abstruse a question, there 
can be no doubt that when Dr. Philpotts 
was made a bishop, an acute Old Bailey 
attorney was spoiled. 


LonceEviry oF THE CLercy.—Dr. Guy 
shows that the rural clergy live longer on 
the average than the civil clergy to the ex- 
tent of two years, and the married clergy 
live longer than the single. When a young 
clergyman, therefore, goes a wooing, he 
sues for life. | 

THe Ruins or Basyton.— Scriptural 
Antiquities.—Some of our readers are per- 
haps aware that within the last ten years 
Mr. Stewart, Colonel Rawlinson, and Mr. 
Layard have added to the antiquarian trea- 
sures of the British Museum certain curious 
bowls made of terra cotta, and found buried 
some twenty feet deep amidst the ruins of 
Babylon. These bowls are upwards of 
fifteen in number, and generally six inches 
broad and three or four in depth. Most of 
them have inscriptions inside, commencing 
at the bottom and extending in a spiral line 
towards the left, till, after some revolutions 
ranging from five to ten in number, close at 
the brim. The characters and language of 
the inscriptions have hitherto baffled all our 
antiquarians. We are informed, however, 
that very recently both have been satisfac- 
torily explained by Mr. Thomas Ellis, who 
is engaged in the oriental manuscript de- 
partment of the British Museum. ‘The lan- 
guage is Chaldee—and the characters some- 
what resemble the Phenician or Square 
Chaldean. At the same time, there are 
found certain words and terms peculiar to 
the Jews only; and thence Mr. Ellis infers 
that the inscriptions must either have been 
written by the Jews during their captivity 
in Babylon, or by a remnant of that people 
who never returned from Assyria.—-Zon- 
don Atheneum. 


IRvINGITE PravER-BooK.—The Editor of 
the London Watchman has been dipping into 
the prayer-book used by the followers of 
the celebrated Edward Irving, and has met 
with several passages which have startled 
him not a-littl. One or two of these 
may interest our readers. In the ‘Morn- 
ing Service,’ the following occurs :—‘ Grant 
unto thy servants departed in the faith, rest, 
and peace, and joy, in the hope of a blessed 
resurrection.” In the ‘Communion Ser- 
vice,’ we have the same petition in a some- 
what different form:—* And we pray thee, 
that of thy mercy thou wilt keep theugfh 
rest and peace, until our common perfecting 
in bliss, in the day of the glorious resurrec- 
tion.’ At the consecration of the bread 
and wine, in the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, they pray as follows: — ‘Send 
down thy Holy Spirit upon our sacrifice 
before thee, and make this bread and this 
wine to be the most precious body and 
blood of Christ our Saviour, given for re- 
mission of sins and for eternal life. And 
grant unto us so to eat His flesh, and to 
drink His blood, that our sinful bodies may 
be made clean by his body, and our souls be 
washed by His most precious blood.’ In 
another prayer, appointed for the same oc- 
casion, they say :—‘ And through the min- 
istry of thy ordained servants hast, by the 
Holy Spirit, made this bread and this cup 
to be the most precious body and blood of 
Christ our Saviour, given for remission of 
sins,’ &&c. Ministers and people among the 
followers of Mr. Irving, on entering and 
leaving chapel, when passing in front of 
the altar, turn, and bow their heads in that 
direction. Our fears (says the Watchman) 
have not abated, but rather increased, by 
perusing the lectures of Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond, one of their principal ministers. 


Huneary.—The latest advices from Vi- 
enna state that for the present all foreign 
newspapers are forbidden in Hungary. 
No passports of any kind, or on any pre- 


tence, are granted for Hungary, which is to 


be shut up from the knowledge of the rest 
of Europe as much as China or Japan. 
The Austrian newspapers are forbidden to 
refer to any movements of the imperial fa- 
mily without authority. | 


Junrvs.—If rumour is not wholly in the 
wrong, the editor of the “‘ Grenville Papers,” 
now on the eve of publication, is in favour 
of Lord Temple as a claimant for the author- 
ship of the letters of Junius. 


UniversaL FRANcE.— 
Louis Napoleon made considerable display 
in permitting universal suffrage, in the elec- 
tions just passed; but it all amounted to 
nothing. His own tools were appointed to 
receive, return, and count the votes, and they 
returned large majorities for him, of course. 
The fraud in this matter was apparent when 
Napoleon issued an edict that all the votes 
should. be destroyed as soon as counted. 
Another feature in the election was seen in 
the votes themselves. No votes were al- 


lowed to be circulated unless the name of 


the§printer was on them, and as there are 
no printers there except between thirty and 
forty licensed ones, the votes were all yes— 


for Napoleon. 


Governor Kosssutn’s Movements—After 

a much longer sojourn in Washin than he 
had at firet: intended, Governer th and 
suite left there on Monday morning, 12th inst., 
at half-past eight o’clock, for Annapolis. — 
He has made a marked impression at the Capi- 
tal. The Congressional Banquet was, perhaps, 
the most important demonstration. It was at- 
tended bya | number of the members of 
Congress, as well as several members of the 
Cabinet. ‘The President of the Senate pre- 
sided. On Mr. Fillmore being toasted, Mr. 
Webster rose and said : 
- 667 am here to-night, Mr. President, with other 
Heads of Departments who belong to the Execu- 
tive administration of the Government, and who 
are the confidential counsellors of the President. 
I rise on their behalf, as well as on my own, to 
tender to the company our thanks for the manner 
in which the health of the President has been re- 
ceived. I assure you, sir, and all present, that in 
kindness and good wishes towards the guest of this 
occasion, and in attachment to the great principles 
of political liberty and national independence, 
there is no man who partakes in a higher degree 
than the President of the United States in the 
general feeling of thie vast community.” 

Kossuth, in reply to a complimentary toast, 
made a beautiful speech, in the course of which 
he alluded to his doctrine of non-intervention, 
and his policy of fair-play. Mr. Webster spoke 
next with great eloquence, and was more fa- 
vourable to Kossuth’s views than had been ex- 
pected; but there is nothing in it that does not 
conform with Mr. Webster’s previous positions 
on the subject of our intercourse with foreign 
nations. He presents the true American doc- 
trine, and goes as far toward the support of free 
institutions and the encouragement of struggles 
for freedom and independence, on the part of 
any nation, as this Government can ever go 
without making itself a party to every war 
which may arise out of their struggles. At 
the Jackson Festival, given on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, to which Kossuth was invited, the speeches 
of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Cass looked a little more 
than heretofore at intervention—direct and posi- 
tive. Kossuth’s speech on this occasion was 
very beautiful and appropriate, and was as much 
admired as any one of his previous efforts. | 

Interview with Mr. Clay.—On Friday the 
9th inst. a most interesting interview between 


Governor Kossuth and Henry Clay took place, 


at the apartments of the latter. Kossuth was 
introduced by Senator Cass. Mr. Clay re- 
ceived him standing; and then, being seated on 
account of his feeble condition, addressed the 
celebrated Magyar in a speech of half an hour 
in length, frankly expressing his opinion. He 
deprecated the policy of intervention as the 
greatest calamity which could befall this coun- 
try, and said that, as the possessors of the only 
existing Republic, the example of man’s ca- 
pacity for self-government, it was the duty of 
the American people to encourage human pro- 
gress and prosperity on this continent, which 
might be destroyed by foreign wars, involving 
in their fall all hopes of free institutions. These 
were, he said, the sentiments of a dying man 
who had struggled for freedom. Kossuth re- 


| plied: —“ He did not combat Mr. Clay’s posi- 


tions, but confined himself to the prospects of 
Hungary and the situation of France, believin 
that events in the latter country would termi- 
nate in civil war, and, perhaps, in a general 
revolution.” 

Interview with Indians.—On Wednesday the 
8th inst., the representatives of various tribes of 
Indians, who have for some weeks past been on 
a visit to Washington City, waited on Kossuth. 
The party of Indians consisted of fifteen chiefs 
and fuur squaws. The delegation proper consist 
of men from four distinct nations, the Arrapa- 
hoes and Cheyennes, living about the Upper 
Arkansas, the Sioux, along the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Ottoes, of the plains west of 
the Missouri river. Governor Kossuth ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified to see them, 
and shook hands with them, and hoped God 
would bless them and their tribes. He then 
begged them kindly to accept some medals 
which some kind friends in the United States 
had made, in memory of his being here, by 
which they might remember him when they 
returned to their homes. They were of no 
value, he said, but were intended only as fokens 
of remembrance of a poor exile. His remarks 
were interpreted to the Indians, and M. Hajaik 
distributed the medals, one to each of them, and 
they were accepted with marked gratification. 
The Indian Agent explained to them that Kos- 
suth was an exile, come to visit the President, 
who had taken him by the hand and show him 
all the people of this great nation—that he en- 
tertained the same views as to what was for the 
happiness and benefit of the people, that were 
acknowledged by us, and therefore it was he 
was welcome here. 


Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, on Monday, 
12th inst. He was received by Governor 
Lowe, and a great number of citizens, and es- 
corted to his quarters at the Government House. 
He was, by invitation, introduced to the Legis- 
lature, at one o'clock, on Tuesday, 13th inst. 
After the ceremonies were over he left, in the 
steamer Champion, for Baltimore; and left Bal- 
timore on Wednesday morning for Harrisburg, 
he having accepted the invitation of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania to visit Harrisburg, 
where he arrived at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and was received in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, in the presence of 
both Houses of the Legislature, by an address 
from the Governor, to which Kossuth replied in 


| a short and appropriate speech. 


Deatu or Kossutrn’s Motrner. — The Vi- 
enna correspondent of the Boston Atlas, writ- 
ing under date of December 20th, says that 
Kossuth’s mother died in Pesth on the 13th of 
December. 


From CaLirornia.—The steamship Daniel 
Webster, arrived at New York on I1Ith inst., 
from San Juan de Nicaragua, brought 255 pas- 
sengers and $560,000 in specie, principally in 
passengers’ hands. The United States steamer 
Saranac had arrived at San Juan, to Jook after 
American interests, and her arrival had created 
quite an excitement. The British brig-of-war 


Express, that fired into the Prometheus, has . 


been ordered by the Admiral to Kingston, where 
her captain’s conduct is to be investigated. By 
this arrival we have news from California to 
December 15th, which was only twenty-seven 
dayg poor San Francisco to New York. The 
Indfin disturbances in the Colorado country 
areatanend. The Indians have all been dis- 
persed and their principal leaders arrested. 
Among them are Antonio, an Indian, and Bill 
Marshall, a white man. They were taken to 
San Diego, where a gallows was erected, and 
it was expected they would be hung as soon as 
their trial, which was going on, was concluded. 
The volunteers that had been raised for the war 
had been disbanded. The news from the mines 
is favourable. At the new discovery in Bear 
Valley it is stated that the original discoverers 
have sunk the hole to the depth of twelve feet, 
and taken out $400,000. Other reports state 
that the mine appears to have been worked out. 
Most of the damming companies and others 
working in the beds of the rivers had suspended 
operations. 

The Sacramento Union says that the diggings 
at Coon Hollow, about a mile south of Placer- 
ville, have within a few weeks risen rapidly 
into importance. There are now 2600 men en- 
gaged in sinking shafts, tunneling, and other- 
wise engaged in various mining pursuits. Iron 
ore has also been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood. Murders still occur in the neighbour- 
hoods of the mines. Deteetion of the murder- 
ers is often difficult, and there is an evident and 
probably unfair disposition to charge every crime 
of this nature upon the Indians. The surveys 
for the first link of the railroad from San Fran- 
cisco to San Jose have been completed. The 
report of the engineers is flattering, and a route 
has been located of the most satisfactory cha- 
racter. The length of the line is forty-eight 
miles, of which forty-two are straight. The es- 
timated cost of the road is $1,600,000. A letter 
from the Hon. Daniel Webster is published in 
the San Francisco Courier, which denies the 
truth of Senator Gwin’s statement, that the ad- 
ministration is in favour of selling the mineral 
lands of California. The mail steamer was to 
sail from San Francisco on the 16th ult., and 
the mails may be looked for from Chagres in a 
few days. 3 

The expedition from San Francisco in the 
ship Game Cock, arrived at Honolulu, on the 
15th of November, and met with a most kindly 
welcome from the native and American citi- 
zens, but were received with much distrust by 
the English and French residents. As late as 
the 18th of November every thing betokened a 
continuance of the most peaceful and satisfac- 
tory relations between.the expeditionists and 
the inhabitants of the Island. Mons. Remy, 
naturalist, from Paris, was engaged in explor- 
ing the Islands, and had made botanical and 
geological discoveries which were expected to 
prove of great importance. 


From Orecon.—The dates from Oregon are 


to the 6th of December. There is no news of 
interest, There is much difference of opinion 
in relation to the seat of Government in Ore 

The Supreme Court has decided in favour of 
Oregon City, but there were only four members 
at that place on the first day of the session. 
The rest had gone to Salem, claiming that to be 
the seat of Government. A temporary organi- 
zation was effected at Oregon City by the mem- 


bers inattendance. An ineffectua) attempt had } 


been made to organize the council at Salem, by 


- Protestant clergyman, using both the German 


Arrival at Annapolis.—Kossuth arrived at | 


el A; Lovejoy president, bat he: | 
serve. It was also reported 
sevéral-members of both branches of the Legis- 
lative Assembly would leave on ‘the first boat 
for Oregon City. It was uncertain, however, 
whether there would be a quorum at either 
ee if not, there will be no session thie year. 
he rainy season had commenced with vigour, 
and the rivers were slowly rising. Trade was 
dull at the river towns, and there was no new 
excitement relative to gold finding. The Indi- 
ans were quiet. The Oregonian thus notices 
the condition of meteorological matters:—“ One 
year ago to-day was the coldest of the season; 
the ground was er frozen, with a little 
flurry snow upon it. far, this winter, we 
have had no snow, and frost but two or three 
mornings. For several days past the weather 
has been delightful overhead, with plenty of 
mud below. From the appearance of Mounts 
Hood, St. Helens, Washington, Rainier, &c., 
there would seem to have fallen upon them 
large quantities of snow, while it has terminated 
in rain in the valleys, The grass appears as 
green as a meadow 1n the Atlantic States.” 


_ Tue Tarirr.—A new project, or rather a 
modification of the present one, is said to have 
been matured by Senator James, the Democratic 
Senator from Rhode Island, who, having con- 
sulted other members of the Senate, will present 
it with the approbation of the leading Demo- 
cratic members of both houses. His scheme, 
says the New York Journal of Commerce, em- 
braces a reduction of the rate of duties on some 
articles of manufacture that enter into general 
consumption, and increases the rate of duty on 
the finer fabrics. It proposes to add ten per 
cent. to the present duties on iron, and the same 
upon fine cottons, and fabrics of cotton and wool. 
It leaves the present system unimpaired in other 
respects, 


Tae Exites.—We learn from 
the Journal of Commerce that the number of 
Hungarian exiles in and near the city of New 
York is about one hundred. They are of all 
classes. One of those now atthe Irving House, 
Captain Miklosy, who was at. Kiutahin with 
Kossuth, and came over in the Mississippi, 
made a drawing of the place and adjacent coun- 
try, which he has had lithographed, and now 
sells at two dollars the copy. The barracks 
where Kossuth was imprisoned are conspicuous 
in this drawing. Madame Spatzick, also at the 
hier. House, the wife of Kossuth’s physician, 
is said to speak several languages, French and 
German fluently, and desires to give tuition to 
young ladies, either at their residences or else- 
where. M. Hass, another of the company, isa 


and Hungarian languages, and desires employ- 
ment in his profession. 


Germans IN Texas.—a_ correspondent at 
Houston writes tothe N. Y. Tribune, that an 
unusually large body of emigrants have come 
into Texas within the past year, and that a 
great proportion of them are Germans. They 
settle almost exclusively in the western part of 
the State. The politicians are beginning to 
look after them, as in a few years their votes 
will be powerful. These Germans are not fa- 
vourable to slavery. They are also mostly 
Protestants. A Lutheran Synod has recently 
been formed among them, consisting of eleven 
ministers. 

Love or Liserty Herevirary.—In the 
“Life of Kossuth,” recently published in The 
Phrenological Journal, we find the following, 
which shows that Kossuth came honestly by his 
love of liberty:—“It may show what blood 
runs in the veins of this modern hero, to state 
that the chronicle of his ancestors shows that 
seventeen of them, at different times, have been 
— for political offences against despotic 
rule.’ 


DISASTERS ON THE LAKEs IN 1851. — Dur- 
ing the year 1851, property to the value of 
%730,537 was lost on the lakes, and 79 lives. 
5 steamers, 3 propellers, and 37 sail-vessels 
were totally lost. The disasters of the last four 
years have in¥olved the loss of $2,078,146 worth 
of property, and 563 lives. : 


-NewspapPers.—It costs the people of the 
United States $15,000,000a year for newspapers 
and other periodicals, and these newspapers and 
periodicals are as essential to their safety and 
happiness as the roofs over their heads, and 
more so than the army and navy, which costs 
twice as much. 


Fue AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
Unireo Sratres.—By the Census Report we 
learn that the following are the agricultural 

roductions of the United States:—Acres of 
nd improved, 112,042,000; value of farming 
utensils, 151,820,273; live stock, $552,705,- 
238 ; bushels of wheat, 104,799,230; do. Indian 
corp, 591,586,053; tobacco, (pounds,) 199,532,- 
494. ; ginned cotton bales, 400 Ibs. each, 2,474,- 
214; wool, (pounds,) 52,422,797; wine, (gal- 
lons,) 141,295; butter, (pounds,) 312,202,286; 
cheese, (pounds,) 103,134,585; hay, (tons,) 
13,605,384; hemp, dew-rotted, (tons,) 62,182; 
do. water-rotted, 13,059; flax-seed, (bushels,) 
567,749; maple sugar, (pounds,) 32,759,263; 
cane do., (hogsheads,) 318,467; home-made } 
manufactures, #27,525,545. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER City oF PitTsBurGu. 
— The steamship City of Pittsburgh, forty three 
days from Liverpool, and for whose safety serious 
fears were being felt, arrived at Philadelphia on 
the 10th inst. She Jost her propeller on the 
third day out from Liverpool, during a gg 
gale, and her machinery became useless. It 
was then determined to proceed on her voyage 
without the aid of steam, and the noble ship has 
roved herseli worthy of the confidence reposed 
in her sailing powers. 


Hamitton are being 
made to endow a Professorship of Moral Phi- 
losophy in connection with the Chaplaincy of 
Hamilton College. 


From THE CnHerokee Nation.—The Fort 
Smith Herald of tthe Sth ult. says that the. 
Cherokees have determined to sell to the 
United States a tract of land adjoining the 
State of Missouri, containing about 800,000 
acres. They have appointed a delegation of five 
to proceed to Washington to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Government. The 
principal part of the proceeds is to be applied to 
the payment of the national debt, and the re- 
mainder will be added to their already large 
school fund. 


Soura Carotina Homestead Law.—The 
Legislature of South Carolina has adopted a 
Homestead Law, exempting dwelling-house, 
fifty acres of land, one horse, and $25 worth of 
provisions from levy. 


Fesruary 1852.—There will be five Sab- 
baths in the month of February, this year. The 
same will not occur again until 1880. 


Tae PrometHevs.—The report that the 
British Ministry had disavowed in Washington 
the firing over the Prometheus is not correct. 
The latest intelligence is, that Mr. Lawrence 
had presented Mr. Webster’s letter to Lord 
Palmerston, who had not time, however, to 
give it his attention before surrendering the 
seals of office to his successor. Mr. Lawrence 
adds, that he has received assurances from Lord 
Granville of his most friendly disposition, and 
that the subject in question would receive his 
prompt attention. 


EmiGRaTION FROM NortH CaRoLina To 
Cauirornia. — We understand that a con- 
siderable emigration of slave-owners, with their 
slaves, is going forward to California from 
North Carolina, who are versed in the business 
of gold digging. A party of twenty-three 
North Carolinians arrived here, on the 5th inst., 
in the cars, with twenty-nine slaves, who are 
about to take passage in the Isabel for Havana, 
proposing to take the overland route.—Charles- 
ton News. 


Taxes New City.—The increase 
of taxes in New York city this year over last is 
about a half million. The entire tax of the 
city is three millions and a half, which the New 
York Journal of Commerce says is out of all 
proportion to the incredse in the wealth and 
population of the city. 


SLAVES TAKEN To Cusa. —A letter, dated 
Havana, December 31, states that four cargoes 
of African slaves, numbering in the aggregate, 
one thousand nine hundred and eighty souls, 
have lately been landed on that Island. A 
Spanish brig, with seven hundred slaves, was 
detected in the act of landing, and four hundred 
and thirty of them seized and bound out for 
seven years, after which they will be sent to 
Jamaica. 


EMIGRATION OF THE Rappers.—The Roches- 
ter Democrat says that for some time the elect 
among the believers in Spiritual Manifestations 
have been quietly removing from Madison and 
the adjoining counties to Mountain Cove, Fay- 
ette county, Virginia, where. they have pur- 
chased $14,000 worth of fine land. The papers 
dictated by the Spirits, and heretofore published 
in Auburn, New York, will be revived in this 
new land of promise. 


Anotuer Fatat Panic.—Six Lives Lost.— 
A dreadful calamity, similar in its origin to that 
which so recently occurred in the Ninth Ward 
school house, took place between the hours of 
nine and ten o’clock on the night of the 13th 
inst., im. the boarding house No. 140 Canal 
street, New York, set apart by the commission- 
ers of emigration for the reception of newly ar- 
rived emi ts. The building is five stories 
’ high, and at the time of the calamity there were 
about four hundred and eighty inmates. The 


City Hall bell having sounded an alarm of fire 


in the fifth district, eaome person on the upper 
floor ctied “fire,” others repeated the alarm, 
and the impression was immediately spread that 
some part of the house was in flames. The 
greater number of the inmates had retired ,to 
bed, and seized by sudden panic, they rushed on 
the landings and stairways, in their night 
clothes, eagerly striving to reach the front door. 
The pressure was so great that the balustrade 
gave way, and six persons were either suffoca- 
ted or crushed to 

Foreen Drarts—William A. Gordon, Esq., 
chief clerk of the Quartermaster’s department at 
Washington, cautions the public against two 
forged drafts, one for $2350, and the other for 
$5000, both in favour of Gustavus McHarcourt, 
formerly a clerk in the employ of Captain L. 
J. n, assistant quartermaster, lately sta- 
tioned in Santa Fe. The drafts bear the forged 
signature of Capt. Easton. | 


Raitroap.—Recent accounts from 
England state that the Illinois Railroad Loan 


has failed, and that the agents, Messrs. Walker 


and Neal, are about to return home, abandoning 
the attempt at its negotiation. 


Massacnuusetrs.—The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts have re-elected Hon. George S. 
Boutwell, Governor, and Hon. Henry W. Cush- 
man, Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
both Democrats, 


New Jersey.—The New Jersey Legislature 
commenced its annual session at Trenton, on 
the 13th inst. In the Senate, John Manners 
was elected President; and in the House, John 
Huyler was elected Speaker, both Democrats. 
a Democratic officers were elected in both 

ouses. 


Texas.—Advices from Galveston to the 31st 
ult., received at New Orleans, state that Gen- 


eral Smith had made an important movement of | 


the troops to protect the frontier from the depre- 
dations of the Indians. The Indians were stil] 
continuing their incursions, The Governor of 
Texas was inaugurated on the 27th ult. His 
address abounds in expressions of loyalty to the 
Union. Mr. Shaw, the Comptroller of Texas, 
has arrived in Washington, with authority to 
receive five of the ten millions of dollars appro- 


priated by Congress. The President, having 


examined all the vouchers, has directed the 
stock to be issued, and it is now ready for de- 
livery, with the exception of some of the official 
signatures. In regard to the remaining five 
millions, which Congress intended to set aside 
for the creditors of Texas, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will take no further steps without ad- 
ditional legislatién. 


ADULTERAT}JONS IN The Scientific 
American stages that adulterated tea is be- 
coming more common every day. There is 
scarcely a pound of good tea to be found; it is 
adulterated fifst in China, and then it undergoes 
a finishing process when it comes here. Can 
this be correct? 


EMIGRANTS FOR Lirer1a.—On Wednesday, 
the 7th inst., fifty-one manumitted slaves left 
Augusta, Georgia, for Savannah, to embark for 
Liberia, in the packet which sailed from Balti- 
more, Maryland, a few days ago. They were 
manumitted by the late John: W. Houghton of 
Augusta, and are furnished with every thing 
calculated to make them comfortable after reach- 
ing Liberia. | 

Five Cuitpren Burnep To Deata.—On 
Monday morning, about half-past ten o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the brick dwelling-house No. 
252 Eleventh st. New York, the second and third 
stories of which were destroyed before the flames 
could be subdued. The fire originated in the 
second story, occupied by John McMahan, dur- 
ing the absence of his wife at market. Their 
two children, one a boy three years old, and the 
other a girl nine months of age, were burned to 
death before they could be rescued from the 
flames. On Wednesday morning the 14th 
inst., the building, No. 18 Morris street, occu- 
pied by twelve Irish families, was destroyed by 
fire. Three children perished in the flames. 
Seven other persons were injured. The fire 
originated in a furnace in the second story. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— The annual Message of 
Governor Johnston to the Legislature com- 
mences with acknowledgments to Divine Pro- 
vidence for the abundance of our harvests, the 
health of our people, the maintenance of peace, 
and the individual and social prosperity that pre- 
vailz. The State Debt has*been reduced with- 
in the last three years, upwards of $700;000. 


| On the first of December, 1851, it amounted to 


$40,114,236. The Sinking Fund is’ warml 
recommended. Soalso the North Branch Canal. 
The Governor expresses the opinion that it 
should be finished without delay. The propri- 
ety of calling upon the National Government 
for a portion of the public lands, in aid of the 
several lines of railway communication within 
the State, is again suggested. Special atten- 
tion is invited to the mode of administering the 
Internal Improvements of the State. The ex- 
isting system, he states, contains radical defects 
which need reformation. The system of public 
education is far from perfect, and the Governor 
recommends some practical plan to create pro- 
fessional teachers. ‘The establishment of a 
State Agricultural Society for Western Penn- 
sylvania is suggested. The Insane Asylum, 
and the other charitable institutions of the State, 
are commended in the kindest manner, to the 
fostering care of the Legislature. The great 
manufacturing, mining, and agricultural inte- 
rests of Pennsylvania, require and demand a 
change, the Governor says, in the present sys- 
tem of the Tariff laws. American labour should 
be protected against the ruinous competition it 
meets in our markets, from the labour of foreign 
countries. The existing law in relation tosmall 
notes, has not realized the results intended, and 
it is suggested that authority be given to the 
banks of Pennsylvania to issue the kind of paper 
alluded to. The Governor also recommends the 
system of free banking, based upon public se- 
curities. 


Maryvanp. — Governor Lowe of Maryland 
has sent his Message to the Legislature, which 
is now in session. In it he gives a history of 
the State Finances, and states that the funded 
arrears have all been paid; and that a surplus 
of between $300,000 and $400,000 is annually 
accruing towards the liquidation of the princi- 
pal. In view of an excess in the revenue over 
and above the amount requisite to meet the in- 
terest and maturing debt, the Governor recom- 
mends that the Act of December Session, 1841, 
imposing a direct tax of five cents in the hun- 
dred dollars, in addition to a previous levy of 
twenty cents in the hundred dollars, be re- 
pealed; aiso that the Stamp tax be repealed. 
The revenue derived from this tax amounted 
last year to $53,397.79—of which upwards of 
$40,000 came from the city of Baltimore. He 
states that the revenues arising to the State 
from marriage licenses amounts to #129,765.42. 
The relations between Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania are alluded to somewhat in detail. The 
trial of Castner Hanaway, in Philadelphia, the 
Governor calls a “farce, which can only add 
new insult to old injury.” The Governor’s re- 
marks upon this point are not very complimen- 
tary to the United States Court which tried 
him, nor to the course of justice in Pennsylvania. 
The Governor refers to the case of Alberti and 
Price, imprisoned in the Pennsylvania Peni- 


_tentiary for kidnapping, as one of great injus- 


tice. He thinks the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
— authorize a new trial and a special 
verdict. 


From THE Rio Granne.—The news of the 
defeat and dispersion of Carvajal’s troops by the 
Mexican Government forces, under Jauregui, 


.is confirmed. The fugitives had crossed the 


river into the American territory, and Carvajal 
had there divided his force in small squads, 
scattered along the river, and at various other 
points, each squad under command of an officer. 
In this condition they were awaiting reinforce- 
ments, which were expected to come from the 
interior of Texas. The latest lettéts from 
Brownsville, ‘Texas, state that these reinforce. 
ments were begining to arrive at Rio Grande 
City, where, on the 20th ult., seven companies, 
of about seventy men each, all well armed and 
equipped, had arrived. It is also stated that 
Carvajal has again crossed to the Mexican 
side of the river, and that his head quarters 
are on the Ceralvo mountains. 


Oxn1o.—The inauguration of Governor Wood 
took place in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives at Columbus, Ohio, on the 12th inst. 
In his inaugural address he expresses himself in 
favour of the maintenance of the Compromise 
measures, and says that whatever objections 
there may be to them, the time has not yet 
come for their repeal. They should have a fair 
trial. He endorses that part of President Fill- 
more’s message in reference to the improvement 
of rivers and harbours. 


Georota.—The Legislature of Georgia, by a 
resolution, approved by the Governor, has or- 
dered the withdrawal of the stone heretofore 
furnished by that State for the Washington 
Monument, with the inscription, “The Consti- 
tution as it is—the Union as it was;” declaring 
such inscription not in accordance with the sen- 
timent of the people, and ota for the sub- 
stitution of another stone, bearing only the arms 
of the State. 


TornaDo Mississipp1.—On Wednesday, 
the 31st ult., a terrible storm passed over a portion 
of Mississippi, demolishing out-houses, timber, 
fencing, and every thing else in its track, which 
was several miles in width. One of the most 
distressing calamities consequent upon this visi- 
tation, happened on the plantation of Dr, W. Q. 
Poindexter, in Noxubee county. His dwelling 


+ 


house was cepelately prostrated, r with 
seven ‘of his’ serva cabing nee er out- 
buildings; but, what is still. more lamentable, 
Mrs. Poindexter, the Doctor's wife, Mrs. Poindex- 
ter, the mother of W. R. Poindexter, Principal 
of the Female Institute, George; son of Captain 
James Poindexter, and a negro boy, were in- 
stantly killed. Miss Poindexter, sister of W. 
R. Poindexter, was so severely injured that her 
recovery is considered doubtful. On the Louiai- 
ana side nearly all of the out-buildings of J, Q 
Richards were blown down, and at Baton Rouge 
the houses of Mr.. Briant and Mr. Cousionard 
were razed to the ground; a portion of the ex- 
tensive sugar house and refinery of Dr. Perkins 
was blown down, and, besides, Mr. Hackney 
Perkins, (the brother of the. Doctor,) two other 
oo not known, and ten negroes were 
killed. 


Bank or THE Unirep Srates.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of this Tustitu- 
tion, held at Philadelphia on sa Sth inst., 
the following resolution was offered by Josiah 
Randall, Esq 

Resolved, That the stockholders of the Bank of 
the United States, by a majority of the votes now 
present or represented, according to the scale of 
votea allowed at elections of directors, do now de- 
cide that it is expedient for the Bank of the United 
States to make a general assignment of the real and 
personal estate, goods, chattels, rights, and credits 
whatsoever, and wheresoever, of the said corpora- 
tion, to trustees for the payment or securing the 
payinent of the debts of the saine. 

It was referred to a committee of five, com- 

of James Robertson, Josiah Randall, 
George M. Wharton, Christopher Fallon, and 
William Rawle, to report thereon at an ad- 
journed meeting of the stockholders on the third 
Monday in February, unless sooner called to- 
gether. 


Snow Storms.—On Monday night, 5th inst. 
it commenced snowing at Charleaton, Virginia, 
and continued up to Wednesday night, 7th inst., 
at which time it was two feetdeep! At Boons- 
boro’, Maryland, on Tuesday evening, 6th inst. 
it was sixteen inches deep. and nearly all the 
roads were blocked up by thesnow drifting. It 
was the heaviest snow storm that has occurred. 
in that region since 1833. At New Orleans, 
on Monday, 12th inst. they had the first snow- 
covering on the ground seen there for twent 
years. At Buffalo, New York, on Tuesday, 13t 
inst. they had one of the most severe snow- 
storms ever experienced there. The snow 
drifted, and in some places was several feet deep. 


From Santa Fs.—Later advices from Santa 
Fe, received at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 8th 
instant, state that Colonel Calhoun had return- 
ed from his visit to the Utah Indians, and reports 
favourably. He says that the Navajoes are 
anxious to have their treaty ratified. Snow 
was two feet deep on the Cimarone River. 


Tus Rattways or THE Unirep Srates.— 
The American Railway Times of the lst inst. 
contains a list of al] the railways in the United 
States, by which it appears that the number of 
railways in operation is 263, measuring 11,565 
miles, and constructed at a cost of $335,150,848. 
The number of railways in course of construc- 
tion is 74, measuring 11,228 miles, The total 
number of railways is 337, and the total number 
of miles in operation and construction is 22,893. 

Sprines near Norro.tx.—A sul- 
phur spring, recently discovered on the farm of 
David Jordan, Esq. in Nansemond county, Vir- 
ginia, fourteen miles from Norfolk, is said to 
have been pronounced by Professor Stewart of 
Baltimore, to whom the test was confided, to be 
probably one of the most efficient and valuable 
medicinal waters in the world. It combines 
the properties of the Saratoga with that of the 
White Sulphur waters, and may be said to re- 
present perfectly the water of the far famed Har- 
rowgate Springs. 

Liseria.—The newly formed town of Cres- 
son on the coast of Liberia, is soon to receive a 
new acquisition to its present population, 
through the agency of the Pennsylvanta Colon- 
ization Society. ‘The Colonization Herald for 
January says, respecting this town: The Le- 
gislature of Liberia appropriated fifteen hundred 
dollars to defray expenses attending its com- 
mencement, and the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society paid a similar sum for the erection of 
twenty houses and clearing an acre lot attached 
to each house, for emigrants from the United 
States. The expedition now on the eve of sail- 
ing from Baltimore is expected to land her pre- 
cious freight at Cresson, and thus be the nucleus 
ofa community which shall continue to swell 
until the only harbour within the limits of the 
New Republic—worthy the name—shall be- 


come the great shipping port and commercial | 


emporium of the West Coast of Africa. To ac- 
complish this, the continued and increased sup- 
port of the friends of Colonization and the Afri- 
can race is necessary. We now have several 
applications from respectable and intelligent 
men in Pennsylvania, who desire to emigrate 
thither with their families. 

THe Maine Liquor Law.—The bencficial 
operation of the Maine Jiquor law is strikingly 
exhibited in the criminal] statistics of some of the 
large towns of that State. In Portland, the 
number of commitments to jail during the seven 
months ending December 31, 1850, was 192. 
During the same months of the year 1851, ex- 
clusive of the commitments for selling liquor, 
the number was 89. Decrease under the new 
law, 103. 


Staves Freeo.—Captain Andrew Harper of 
St. Louis, Missouri, has freed all his slaves, 
twenty-four, on condition that the Missouri 
Colonization Society shall send them immedi- 
ately to Liberia, which the Society has under- 
taken to do. 


Dreaprut Steamboat Exp.tosion— Fifteen 
Lives Lost. — The steamer Magnolia, from 
Florida, bound to Savannah, Georgia, burst her 
boiler on Friday, 9th inst., at St. Simon’s 
Island, near Darien. The force of the explosion 
was terrific, tearing the boat amidships com- 
pletely in pieces. Captain McNelly, the clerk, 
and thirteen others were killed, and several 
others wounded. The boat is a complete wreck. 
Forty-five persons, including all the cabin pas- 
sengers, were saved. 


Rattroap Accipents.—Governor Hunt of 
New York, in his message to the Legislature, 
says:—“ The frequent occurrence of railroad 
accidents renders it but too apparent that pro- 
per care for their prevention is not now exer- 
cised. A large proportion of these calamities 
might have been avoided by due care in the 
construction, management, and service of the 
roads, and their moving equipment.. The obli- 
gation of the State Government to extend its 
protection to the lives of railroad passengers, is 
imperative, and rests on high moral grounds.” 
He therefore invokes the Legislature to enact 
such laws as may, on mature consideration, 
seem most proper and efficient for preventing 
the recurrence of these lamentable disasters. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday, 13th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
A. Boardman, G. Dawson Coreman to 
daughter of the late Brown, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 10th inst., by the Rev. Dr. John M. Krebs, 
Mr. Jacosp V. Yerance of the Girard House, 
New York, to Miss Capre Weitpman of Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. G. Owen, Mr. Da- 
wret M. MALSEED to Miss Louisa SAILerR, all] of 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday the 1lth ult., by the Rev. Ro- 
bert D. Morris, Mr. JoserpH Roserts to Miss Ozy 
ELIZABETH, daughter of the late JosHua Moroar, 
and all of Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania. On the 27th ult., by the same, Mr. 
BarRNeET B. VANDEGRIFT to Miss Mary Even, 
daughter of Mr. James Forxer of Buckingham, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


At Milford, Pennsylvania, on the 31st ult., by 
the Rev. T. S. Bradner, Mr. Mitton Scorie.p of 
Port Jervis, New York, to Miss Saran Comss of 
Milford. 


On the/Sist ult., by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Berg, 
Mr. James Wattace Moragison to Miss Ermira C. 
Myers, all! of Philadelphia. 


On the 4th inst., by the Rev. Caspar R. Gregory, 
in the Presbyterian church at Oneida (Depot,) Levi 
BEearpscey, M. D., of that place, to Miss SopHRo- 
wia of Hamilton. 


At Lockport, New York, on the 6th inst., by the 
Rev. W.S. Parsons, Mr. Moses Barretr of Black 
Rock, New York, to Mises MARantHaA Peray of 
Lockport. 


On the 6th inst., near Court House Point, Cecil 
county, Maryland, by the Rev. Isaac W. K. Handy, 
Mr. Jos WHARTON to Miss Many Burton Watson, 
both formerly of Sussex county, Delaware. 


At Brooklyn, New York, on Wednesday the 7th 
inst., by the Rev. I. S. Spencer, D.D.,J. Byrzns 
Apams to CaTatina Maria, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Y. Jonnston. 


On the evening of 8th inst., by the Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth, Mr. Mattuew P. McEwen, late of 
Tennessee, to Miss Many Wainwaicut of Phila- 
delphia. | 

On the 31st ult., by the Rev. William J. McCord, 
Mr. Beever to Miss Saran C. Heruerine- 
Ton, all of Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York. 


On the Sth inst., by the Rev. J. M. Harlow, Mr. 
James C. Paut of East Aurora, to Miss ALsenENA 
Currier of Erie county, New York. : 


On the 8th inst., at Pittsgrove, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. George W. Janvier, Epoar JanvizrJjM.D., 
to Resecca McCatta Ricu, both of Port Richmond, 
Philadelphia county. 


At Wysox, Pennsylvania, on the Stet ult., by the 
Rev. Julius Foster, James Myer Reep to Miss 
STELLA Goopricn, both of Wysox. 


On the 12th inst., by the Rev. D. Gaston, Mr. | 


JouH McCoot to Miss Ex1za Janz McEown, both 
of Kensington, Philadelphia. | 


OBITUARY. 

Died, on the het inet., SUSAN, | wife of JACOB 
GEMMILL, M.D., of Alexandria, Peuneylvania, in 
the 38th year of her age. Mrs. Gemmill, althoagh 
in a delicate state of health, upon the afternoon of 
the above dato, left home in & private conveyance, 
with a view of visiting her mother, about five miles 


distant. But before reaching the destination, she 


became the victim of s stroke appearing apopiectic. 
She was soon taken to the residence of a brother, 
where, however, she sarvived bat a few hours. 
Thua departed one loved for her peculiar charme 
of character, and beloved especially as adorned 
with the graces of the Spirit, and much of the 
beauty of Him « altogether lovely.» She had 
been an exemplary member of the Presbyterian 
Church a score of years. 
a year ago, from which for more than @ month re- 
covery was scarcely probable, she manifested a 
composure and submission dolightful to witness. 
She at different times expressed her desire for more 
resignation; her self-distrust—her gole reliance 
upon the merits of Christ for righteousness, and a 
willingness to depart at her Masters bidding. 
And daily expecting very soon to be caNed away 
and saying to herself as evening came, « This 
may be my last night,’’ it mattered Jittle te her 
in what manner, in what moment, or from 
where she should be taken. We shall not éor 
then, others which have no hope.» Where 
‘¢ mourned and mourner meet,’® we shall hope to 
recognize her, with others dear to memory. 
‘¢ Love droopeth for its loss, but as for thee, 

Faith lifts a song, and o’er thy place of sleep 

The tender flower blooming timidly, 
Shall of thy loveliness meet record keep.” 


Died, at Newtown, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath 
morning the 4th inst., Miss ELIZABETH MAC- 
NAIR, in the 78th year of her age. She was the 
last survivor of a large family, all of whom, it is 
believed, were hopefully pions, and several of 
them, with their sons, prominent as office-bearers 
and ministers in the Seadbrterinn Church. The 
subject of this notice early made a profession of 


When vpon the sick-bed | 


her faith in Christ, and for nearly sixty years was | 


a consistent and exemplary momber of the New- 
town Presbyterian Church. Her end was peace— 
having rapidly sunk in a few days, from a violent 
attack of influenza. Her desire for the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom wae constant and 
heart-felt. Among other bequests, was one of 
several hundred dollars for our Board of Domestic 
Missions. In accordance with her desire, her fune- 
ral sermon was preached by her pastor, the Rev. 
R. D. Morris, from Hebrews ix. 27: ‘‘And ag it is 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment.’? And may all the Lord’s people be 
prepared for these great and pressing realities !— 
Communicated. 


Died, in the city of Reading, Pa., on the 2d inst., 
JAMES BOYD LUCKIR, in the 43d year of his 
age. Early in life he became the subject of re- 
newing grace, and united with the church of Octo- 
rara, Which had been served by his gieat-grand- 
father, the Rev. Adam Boyd, from 1724 to 1768. 
Subsequently he was chosen an elder in the church 
of Pequea, of which his great great-grandfather, 
the Rev. Thomas Craighead, was the first pastor, 
His last few years were spent in Reading. After 


_ a severe illness and eighteen days of suffering, he 


finished his course with joy. e was a man of 
quiet, unobtrusive habits; a sincere Christian, and 
a and beloved as a son, a brother, and a hus- 
nd. 
They loved him most who. knew him best, 
And their affection speaks his praise.”’ 
May He, who with covenant blessings sustained 
and cheered his mother and his grandmother in 
the long years of their widowhood, with like mer- 
cies remember and visit his desolate companion.— 
Communicated. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna holds its next stated 
meeting in Rome, Pennsylvania, on the last ‘T'ues- 
day in this month, (January 27th,) and will be 
opened with a sermon at half-past six o'clock, P. M. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION.—A stated meeting of the Presbyterian Board 


of Publication will be held at their House, No. 265 . 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday next, 
20th inst. at four o'clock, P. M. 
Joszea H. Jonus, Recording Secretary. 


PENN SQUARE CHURCH. — Service to- 
morrow evening, (Sabbath,) 18th inst. at half- 
past seven o'clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Chureh, (Rev. Dr. Jones, pastor,) 
on Spruce above Fifth street, Philadelphia, will be 
open for Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 18th inst, at half-past seven o'clock. 

NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Ninth Presbyterian Church, corner of Schuylkill 
Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, will be 
open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, at 
half-past seven o'clock, when the pastor, the Rev. 
William Blackwood, will preach a‘discourse, ad- 
dressed to Heads of Families, from Exodus ii. 9. 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES IN 
BROOKLYN.—A course of Sermons will be 
preached on Sabbath evenings in the ‘First Preaby- 
terian Church, corner of Clinton and Remsen 
streets, Brooklyn, New York, by several distin- 
guished clergymen. The first sermon will be 
preached to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst., 
by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D. Service to 
commence at seven o'clock. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.— 
The Monthly Meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at the Tract 
House, on Monday evening next, 19th inst., at half- 
past seven o’clock, when all the members are par- 
ticularly requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncoanp, Secretary. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN IN NEW 
YORK.—The seventh Sermon in the series of Ser- 
mons to Young Men, will be delivered in the Bap- 
tist Church, Second Avenue near Tenth street, 
New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst., 
at half-past seven o’clock, by the Rev. Dr. Welch. 

Seats reserved for young men, who are par- 
ticularly invited to attend. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The 
following sums have been received by John W. 
Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible So- 
ciety, from the 11th of December to the 9th of 
January, 1852, inclusive, viz: —Sunbury Female 
Bible Society, $5; Northumberland do. do., 5; 
New Berlin do. do., 15; Chester County do., 5; 
Carbon do. do., 115; Montour do. do., 90; 
the Rev. Charles L. Leidel, 41. Total, $276. Is- 
sued during the same period, 1100 Bibles, and 1942 
Testaments; total, 3042 volumes. 

jan 17—lt 


EW BOOKS.—Nicaragua, its People, Seenery, 

Monuments, and the Proposed Inter-oceanic 

Canal, with numerous original] Maps and Illustra- 
tions, by E. G. Squier; 2 vole. Svo, $5. 

Examples of Life and Death, by Mrs. Sigourney; 
16mo, 75 cts. 

Homeopathy, an Examination of its Doctrines 
and Evidences, by Worthington Hooker, M.D.; 
12mo, 63 cts. 

Lawrie Todd—Life and Writings of Grant Thor- 
burn, prepared by himself; 12mo, with a por- 
trait, $1. 

Man, his Religion and his World, by Rev. H. 
Bonar; 40 cts. 

Junkin on the Oath; 2d edition, 12mo, 50 cts. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, de- 
livered at the University of Virginia, with portraits 
of the Lecturers; 8vo, $2.50. 

Longfellow’s Poems; 1 vol., beautifully illus- 
trated 16mo. 

Winter in Spitzbergen, illustrated ; 16mo, 75 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book for Boys and Girls; 
16mo, 75 cts. 

Recollections of my Childhood, with other Sto- 
ries, by Grace Greenwood; 16mo, illustrated, 50 
cents. 

American Mechanic and Working Man, by J. W. 
Alexander, D.D.; 2 vols. 18mo, 75 cts. 

Clovernook, or Recollections of our Neighbour- 
hood in the West, by Alice Carey; 16mo, illus- 
trated, $1. | 

Memoir of Mary Lyon; 12mo, 4th edition, $1.25. 


For sale by | 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnat st., lst Book-store above Sixth st., 
jan 17-—3t Philadelphia. 


(,ONVEYANCERS’ EMPORIUM, 68 DOCK &t., 
(second door below Walnut,) Philadelphia. 


~ 


The Subscriber has printed, on first quality paroh-— 


ment, and keeps constantly for sale— 
Ground Rent Deeds A, Common form. 


Do. do. B, Exemption elause. 
Do. ...' for Corporatioas. 
Do. do,, Mortgage clause. 


Fec-Simple Deeds. 

Sheriffs’ Deeds for any County in the State. 
Also, on parchment paper— 
Administrators’ Deeds. 

Trustees’ or Executor’s Deeds. 

Sheriffs’ Deeds. 

Fee-Simple Deeds, broadside and folio. 
Mortgages, form, 


Do. sci. fa. i 
Fee-Simple Deeds, New Jersey Form. 

Mortgages, do. 
Bonde, do. 
Bonds for Corporations. 


Quit Claim Deeds, &c: &e. 

Brief and Record Papers, very © 
Bruner’s Parchment, all sizes, at Manufactarers’ 


English Parchment, first quality, &c. 

JOHN-C. CLARK, 

jan 17—3t* 68 Dock street, Philadelphia. 
CARD.—Mason respectfall: 

his friends and the public that he 


iy 
taken 
the Store No. 66 North Eighth street, above Arch, 
Philadelphia ; and will be ready in a few days to 
accommodate his customers as usual, notwith- 
standing his serious loss by the late fire, amount- 
ing to $2500. Thankful for past favoyrs, he will 
endeavour to accommoéate all who may be pleased 


to favour him with their patronage, jan 17—-3t 
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politics, and | 
| church; wader thé name of St. 
4 ‘fine wtractire had been turned 
j of 1789. 
a ish as this inscription, which was 
ing. it.to its primitive destihation, Louis 
$spoleon has done a most significant and 
_ himself on the reserve: it is the tools of Jesu- 
 itiem, who are eager to make their adhesion, : 
sttoh as those whom 'I have already named, 
It is impossible to be 
_  eoncealed, this alliance of the govern- 
ment and the clergy bodes no good to the —Communicated. 
$3 
i 
4 
specially, was strong. hé resuits from this | | 
quarter, as far as known, ge out of 19,92¢€ 
voting, 4830 Noes, and 417 who abstained : 
isin 


By Mrs. Lo H. 


Sigourney. « 
‘Ke exceedingly interesting volame of | 
raphical ‘sketches of distinguished per | 
sons, male and female, written in en agree- 
while style, by ab accomplished weiter. The 
chartcters portrayed are various, and each 
distingui: y some striking: excellen- 


4 


distinguished by 

author. of Medical Delusions,” &c. New York, 
5988; Oharles Scribner... 12mo, pp. 147. 
Volume is a prize essay, the award 
being made by the Trustees of the Fiske 
Fand, who had offered a premium of fifty 
‘dollars on the best dissertation on the sub- 
ject, ‘ Homeopathy so called, its History 
and Refutation.”’ Dr. Hooker, much es- 
teemed for his former writings, has entered 
into the subject con amore, and says some 
hard things of the system which he en- 
deavours to refute, which will probably 
‘call forth'a reply. He professes to quote 
entirely from the best standard authors: on 

‘Hom@opathy, and from their own mouth 
‘to convict them of teaching a false system 


Man: Hie Religion and his World. By the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar of Kelso. New York, 1852, 
sRobert Carter & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 238. 


“The preaching of this volume is very 
earnest and impressive. Its author ana- 
lyzes and dissects the religion too common 
in. the world, disclosing its springs, reveal- 
ing: its forms, and showing its tendencies. 
His thoughts are striking, and forcibly 
\get forth. He thus characterizes the 
liberality of the age:—‘Its essence is 
indifference to sin and error. Its object 
is to smooth down the distinctions be- 
tween good and eyil; between holiness | 
and sin; between the Church and the 
world; between Protestantism and Popery; 
between the belief of God’s word and in- 
fidelity and atheism. * * * We see this 
liberality in the kind things spoken of in- 
‘fidelity; in the praises of Popery; in the 
sneers against Protestantism to attend mass 
in a Popish cathedral; to listen to the 
blasphemies of Socinianism for the sake 
of the eloquence of the preacher; to hold 
fellowship with the avowed infidel for the 
sake of his science; to sit at the table of 
the licentious, on the score of his artis- 
tic fame—these are the common things 
among us, and all are honoured by the 
name of liberality. ** * This liberality, 
however, turns out to be a one-sided prin- 
ciple. Its toleration of error is unquali- 
fied and unconditional, almost as if the 
fact of its being error entitled it to tolera- 
tion and even encouragement. Its. tole- 
ration of truth is grudging, meagre, re- 
stricted.” | 
Hexnx Witson, tat News-Bor. American Sun- 
day-school Union. =18mo, pp. 87. 
Pamphlets.—We have received a pam- 
phlet,. entitled “ Protestantism the only 
propagator of Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
by the Rey. John Borland Finley, which 
embodies many strong and seasonable facts. 


The Protestant Quarterly Review for 
January embraces a great variety of arti- 
cles, among which we find a very strin- 
gent and plain spoken one on Dr. Nevin's 
sad departures from Protestant truth. 


The Presbyterian Board have just pub- 
lished a useful and pointed tract, by Dr. 
William S. Plumer, on the “Sins of the 
_ We have received Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 400; the Foreign Missionary, Re- 
formed Presbyterian, the Covenanter, and 
Banner of the Covenant for January. 


We have received Harpers’ new Month 
ly Magazine for January, which is rich in 
its materials and illustrations. 


— 


- HUNGARIAN LADIES. 


- Numerous Hungarian ladies wear 
deep mourning, under a vow never to 
cast it off until their country’s indepen- 
dence shall have been achieved; othets | 
wear the national colours in the various 
articles of dress, and all decorated with 
bracelets and necklaces made from the 
coins issued during the government of 
Louis Kossuth. Mr. Spencer states 
that whereas, when he visited Hungary 
in 1847, the German language was uni- 
versally cultivated, in 1850 he found it 
as universally neglected. Every where 
he found excitement and discontent.— 
Spencer's Travels. 


Author of the Amber Witch. 


The pastor, Wilhelm Meinhold, the 
- author of the “‘ Amber Witch,” died re- 
cently at Charlettenburgh. He was 
one of the leaders of the old Lutheran 
party st Pomerania, but had for some 
years lived in retirement. 

A good story is told of the origin 
and authorship of the Amber Witch. 
In Germany, the Strauss party had 
professed to be able to discern between 
the'true and false in any composition 
submitted to them. -On this assump- 
tion, they cast out, as forgeries certain 
parts of the New Testament. Certain 
portions of the words of Jesus the 
condemned as spurious on internal evi- 
dence, while by the same light the 
admitted others to be genuine. Sud- 
denly a book appeared, which the pub- 
lisher stated had been discovered in man- 
uscript in the garret of some old church 
building, and he put it forth with the de- 
sire that learned men should examine 
its claims to be what it professed to be, 
a record of remarkable events that had 
transpired some hundred years before. 
The Strauss party. gave the book a 
thorough sifting, and pronounced it a 
genuine history, entitled to entire con- 
fidence. Their decision was reviewed 
by pastor Meinhold, who set forth the 
reasons for believing the book to be a 
mere fiction, not worthy of being ranked 
above the romances of the day. The 
other side responded, and when they 
were fully and irrevocably committed to 
the defence of the work as genuine 
truth, the pastor Meinhold came for- 
ward and stated that he wrote the story, 
a mere freak of fancy, and for the very 
purpose of setting a trap for the Strauss 
party! He caught them handsomely, 
and taugh¢‘them s hard but useful les- 
son.—New York Observer. 

Christian graces are like perfumes ; 
are pr 

they smell; like stars that shine bright- 

est jin the dark ; like trees, .the more 

th: 'y"sre shaken, the deeper ‘they 


| his disgust at many of their ritual ob- 


| cluded* by -an affectionate appeal in 


partakers of her sins and receive not 
of her, plagues.’’ 


An Indian chief went forth to fight, 
And bravely met the foe: | 
His eye was.keen—his step was light— 
His arm was unsurpassed in might; 
But on him fell the gloom of night— 

An arrow laid him low. | 
His widow sang with simple tongue, 
When none could hear or see, 

Aly, cheray me! 


A Moorish maiden knelt beside 
“Her dying lover’s bed; 
She bade him stay to bless his bride ; 
She called him oft her lord, her pride; 
But mortale must their doom abide— 
The warrior’s spirit fled. 
With simple tongue the sad one sung, 
When none could hear or see, 
Ay, dime! 


An English matron mourned her son, 
-- Phe only son she bore; 
Afar from her his course was run,— 
He perished as the fight was done— 
He perished when the fight was won— 
Upon a foreign shore. 
With simple tongue the mother sung, 
- When none could hear or see, 
Ah, dear me! 


A gentle Highland maiden saw 
A brother’s body borne 
From where, from country, king, and law, 
He went his gallant sword to draw ; 
But swept within destruction’s maw, 
From her had he been torn. 
She sat and sung with simple tongue, 
When none could hear or see, 
Oh hon a-ree! 


An infant in untimely hour 
Died in a Lowland cot; 
The parents own’d the Hand of Power 
That bids the storm be still or lour; 
They grieved because the cup was sour, 
And yet they murmured not. 
They only sung with simple tongue, 
When none could hear or see, 
Ah, waes me ! 


— 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 
A beggar-boy stopped at a rich man’s door— 
«TI am houseless, and friendless, and faint, and poor,” 
Said the beggar-boy, as the tear-drop rolled 
Down his thin cheek, blanched with want and cold; 
«« Give me a crust from your board to-day, 
To help the beggar-boy on his way !” 
« Not a crust; not a crumb,” the rich man said— 
« Be off, and work for your daily bread.” 


The rich man went to the parish church; 

His face grew grave as he trod the porch; 

And the thronging poor, the untaught mass, 
Drew back to let the rich man pass. 

The service begun, the choral hymn 

Arose, and wended through the long isles dim— 
Then the rich man knelt, and the words he said 
Were—“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 


— 


London Haunts of Demoralization. 
The London Church and State Ga- 


zette draws public attention to a mon- 
strous evil and source’of demoralization 
which exists in many of the taverns in 
London, and which, we are afraid, is 
not singular in this respect. Our con- 
temporary states that at these taverns, 
which are under the eye of the police, 
boys of the tender age of from seven to 
fourteen are occupied at midnight in 
singing glees and madrigals to an audi- 
ence of smokers and drinkers; and that, 
in the intervals of the glee-singing, a 
man, somewhat young, and of an aspect 
which such a man might be expected to 
wear, pours into the public ear songs of 
such a filthy nature as, in the words of 
our informant, ‘“‘the most obscene of 
demons might turn away from in dis- 
gust.” The iniquity should be at once 
suppressed. To say nothing of other 
persons interested, look at those chil- 
dren, a dozen or two of boys—with 
voices sweet enough to be entrusted 
with holy strains—up all night, and 
every night, amid debauchery, and 
training for the gallows! 


A PRIEST AS HE SHOULD BE. 


At Binghamstown, in the ab 
church of Kilmore, Erris, county Mayo, 
Ireland, the Rev. John Hewson, rector, 
a scene deeply gratifying to those in- 
terested in the progress of the reforma- 
tion in Ireland occurred on Sunday 
the 14th of December last. | 
The Rev. Andrew Hopkins, lately 
Roman Catholic parish priest of that 
district, preached his first sermon to a 
crowded congregation, composed chiefly 
of his former flock. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the attention paid to his really 
eloquent discourse. His text was se- 
lected from 1. Peter iii. 15, ‘But 
sanctify,’ &c. He commenced by 
showing the duty incumbent on all to 
fulfil the apostle’s injunction ; and that, 
in obedience thereto, he presented him- 
self before them now, at an advanced 
period of life, to proclaim the reasons 
of the hope wherein he now rested. 
He proved that his motives for leaving 
the Roman Catholic Church were not 
pecuniary, by eontrasting the emolu- 
ments he formerly derived with the 
miserable stipend he now receives. He 
showed that they did not arise from a 
desire to increase his worldly and 
riestly influence; for that, as a priest, 
he exercised power far exceeding that 
which any minister of a Protestant 
Church could even assume. He show- 
ed that he was not driven to this step 
by misconduct, and read the very ex- 
cellent testimonial he holds from Dr. 
Feeny, his Roman Catholic bishop.. 
He proceeded next, in tracing the 
course of his conversion, to refer to 
his doubts of the infallibility of the 
Roman Catholic Church; then his con- 
viction of her error in doctrine; then 


servances; then his agony at his own 
danger, and the frightful contempla-. 
tion of having led so many astray; 
then his fears, distraction of mind, and 
carelessness of conduct—at length, that 
by the power and mercy of God he was 
led to cry with the jailor at Philippi, 
‘What must: I do to be saved?” and, 
finally, with the prodigal son, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I will arise and go to m 

Father,” &c. He then dwelt on his 
present state—his doubts removed—his 
mental anxiety dispelled—carelessness 
of conduct reformed, and the comfort 
and peace he now felt, far exceeding 
that ‘the world could give.” He con- 


Irish to his Roman Catholic hearers to 
follow his example, to come and taste 
the waters of life—to fly to Jesus, the 
only safeguard for sinners, and to come 
out of that fatal Church, and “be not 


touching appeal made to their hearts 
by their former parish priest, and many 
exclaimed, “We never before heard 
such sound and comforting doctrine.” 


WORLDLY SPIRIT. 


If a man’s conduct shows that he 
thinks more of treasure on earth than 
of treasure in heaven; and if, when he 
has got the world, or some part of it, 
he hugs it close, and appears exceed- 
ingly reluctant to let even a little of it 
g0 for pious and charitable uses, though 

od promises him a thousand-fold more 
in heaven for it, he gives not the least 
evidence of his being weaned from the 
world, or that he prefers heavenly things 
to the things of the world. Judging 
by his practice, there is sad reason to 
believe that his profession is in vain.— 
President Edwards. 


— 


THOUGHTS. 


1. God is indeed the delight of 
saints. The joy of glory is this, we 
shall ever be with the Lord; the joy of 
grace is, when the Lord is with us. 

2. One of these two things doth al- 

ways follow sin—repentance or punish- 
ment. 
8. The wrath of. man is the rage of 
man, but the wrath of God is the reason 
of God. His wrath towards all is full 
of serenity, and it is full of tender mer- 
cy to his own. 
_ 4, The Scripture delights to set forth 
the sorrows of man’s life under the two 
similitudes of a wayfaring man and a 
warfaring man. 

5. He that does not utter prayer with 
his mouth, will soon utter wickedness. 

6. The tongue is the scholar of the 
heart, and speaks what that dictates. 

7. Faith makes all evil good to us, 
and all good better; unbelief makes all 

ood evil to us, and all evil worse. 
Faith laughs at the shaking of the 
spear; unbelief trembles at the shaking 
of a leaf. Faith finds food in famine, 
and a table in the wilderness. In 
greatest danger faith answers, ‘I have 
a great God;” when outward strength 
is broken, faith answers, ‘‘The pro- 
mises are strong still.””’ Then faith 
pulls out the sting of trouble, and draws 
out the wormwood of every afiliction. 

8. The darkness of darkness is this— 
not to believe that we shall return out 
of darkness. 

9. The life of a man does not con- 
sist in what he has, but in what he is 
and hopes to be. 

10. We shall not be unchangeable in 
our state, till we come into the presence 
of God, who is unchangeable in his na- 
ture. | 


A Tiger Frightened by a Mouse. 


Captain Basil Hall, in his “ Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels,” gives 
the following anecdote of a tiger kept 
at the British Residency at Calcutta: 
*‘ But what annoyed him far more than 
our poking him up with a stick, or 
tantalizing him with shins of beef or 
legs of mutton, was introducing a 
mouse into his cage. No fine lady ever 
exhibited more terror at the sight of a 
spider, than this magnificent royal tiger 
betrayed on seeing a mouse. Our mis- 
chievous plan was to tie the little ani- 
mal by a string to the end of a long 
pole, and thrust it close to the tiger’s 
nose. The moment he saw it, he Teap- 
ed to the opposite side; and when the 
mouse was made to run near him, he 
jammed himself into a corner, and 
stood trembling and roaring in such an 
ecstacy of fear, that we were always 
obliged to desist, in pity to the poor 
brute. Sometimes we insisted on his 
passing over the spot where the uncon- 
scious little mouse-ran backwards and 
forwards. For a long time, however, 
we could not get him to move; till at 
length, I believe by the help of a squib, 
we obliged him to start; but instead of 
pacing leisurely across his den, or of 
making a detour to avoid the object of 
his alarm, he generally took a kind of 
flying leap, so high as nearly to bring 
his back in contact with the roof of his 
— ene Passions of Ani- 
mals. 


ANECDOTE OF DAGUERRE. 


M. Dumas, a short time since, rela-. 
ed the following anecdote of Daguerre. 

In 1825 he was lecturing in the thea- 
tre of the Sorbonne, on chemistry. At 
the close of the lecture a lady came up 
to him and said: 

‘¢Monsieur Dumas, as a man of sci- 
ence, I have a question of no small 
moment to me to ask you. I am the 
wife of Daguerre the painter. For 
some time he has let the idea seize upon 
him that he can fix the image of the 
camera. Do you think it possible? 
He is always at the thought; he can’t 
sleep at night for it; I am afraid he is 
out of his mind. Do you, as a man of 
science, think it can be done, or is he 
mad?” 

the present state of knowledge,” 
said Dumas, “it cannot be done; but I 
cannot say it will always remain impossi- 
ble, nor set the man down as mad who 
seeks to do it.” 

This was twelve years before Daguerre 
worked his idea out, and fixed his 
images; but many a man, so haunted 
by a possibility, has been tormented 
into a mad house. 


MOREAU’S MISTAKE. 


When General Moreau, who forsook 
the colours of Napoleon and was after- 
wards killed fighting against his former 
commander in Germany, was in the city 
of Boston, he was much courted and 
sought after as a lion of the first qual- 
ity. On one occasion he was invited to 
Cambridge to attend the commencement 
exercises. In the course of the day a 
musical society of undergraduates sang 
a then very popular ode, the chorus to 
which was “ To-morrow, to-morrow, to- 
morrow.” Moreau, who was imper- 
fectly acquainted with our language, 
fancied that they were complimenting 
him, and at every recurrence of the 
burden which he interpreted, ‘‘to Mo- 
reau, to Moreau, to Moreau,” he rose 
and bowed gracefully to the singers’ 
gallery, pressing his laced chapeau to 
his heart. We can easily imagine the 
amusement of the spectators, who were 
in the secret, and the mortification of 
the Frenchman when he discovered his 
mistake. 


_ When travelliag, put your watch and 
wallet at night into your stocking, and 
then put your stocking under your head. 
It will then be impossible to leave them, 
unless you have been accustomed to go 


taky,.and the more fruit they bear.—. 
Rev: John | 


Many were affected to tears by the 


barefoot. | 
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- The vessel bringing* from New Zea- 
land the kakapos, (strigope,) and the 
kiwi, (apteryx,) arrived during the past 
week. The strigope, @ nocturnal par- 
rot, was accidentally killed during the 
voyage, but the has reached 
England in good health, and is safely 
lodged in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society. The great interest attached 
to this bird arises from its being the 
surviving representative of a series, 
not very long extinct, peculiar to some 
of the islands of the South Pacific. 
Each island had its peculiar bird. — 
without wings, and thus incapable o 

flight, the dodo, solitaire, dinornis, Xc., 
were killed or died out in the limited 
area which they inhabited, and have 
left only a few bones, together with 
some traditional and historical evidence, 
to tell of their existence. The apteryx 
is a nocturnal bird, and during the 
greater part of the day it stands or 
sits, sleeping, in an attitude of extreme- 
ly grotesque character, if any thing in 
nature can be said to be grotesque. 
The position of the legs, with reference 
to the centre of gravity, apparently 
renders any attitude, except an upright 
one, sufficiently inconvenient to require 


tional support, and in this use we find 
reason for the hardened texture of the 
tip, which is almost constantly in con- 
tact with the ground. When excited, 
the apteryx stands nearly upright, and 
kicks freely, inflicting sharp cuts with 
the strong claws which arm its feet. 
In this action it resembles the casso- 
wary. The hairy, open texture of the 
feathers, the entire absence of wings, 
and the rounded outline of the back, 
give the apteryx a mammalian expres- 
sion, which must strike every one who 
sees it.— Literary Gazette. 


— 


A. Common Instance of Infatua- 
tion. 


I do not know any thing more affect- 
ing and distressing than to behold men 
of the greatest capacity, of the greatest 
grasp of mind, as to worldly things and 
temporal projects, who are yet acting 
as if they had no souls, as if there were 
no God to whom they are accountable, 
no judgment day awaiting them, and as 
if there were no such places as heaven 
and hell, while yet these things are set 
before them in the Scriptures in the most 
awful terms. But “this their way is 
their folly; and their posterity approve 
their sayings ;”’ they have the majority 
with them, no doubt; yet the error is 
fundamental, because it is in the heart; 
and, while it is in the heart, it is in 
every thing. They are dying creatures, 
and yet do not consider that they are 
building on the sand, that their houses 
will fall. That is a remarkable expres- 
sion of our Lord’s: ‘That which is 
highly esteemed among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God.” 
So much for fashion, and general opin- 
ion, and popular applause; so much for 
the voice of the majority. Then “this 
their way is folly,” however admired 
and applauded, since misery and de- 
struction are the end thereof; for 
‘broad is the road that leadeth to -de- 
struction,’ and the majority are walk- 
ing in that way. Will you, then, pre- 
fer the fashion to your souls? Will 
you listen to the voice of a majority in 
error? Will you choose to live in 
darkness and the shadow of death, be- 
cause the greater part of mankind are 
lying in this state? Instead of follow- 
ing in this error, may God enable you 
to take the “narrow path,” and stand 
right for time and eternity !—Cecil. 


THE EAGLE. 


BY J. J. AUDUBON. 


The American white-headed eagle, 
though not so noble a bird as the great 
American eagle, is, nevertheless, a 
most magnificent bird. Go with me, 
and view him in his own native woods. 
Go see him in his haunts on the banks 
of the Mississippi. See! he takes 
wings, and there you have him whirl- 
ing up into the air as a noble swan 
comes in sight, and now there is the 
screaming pursuit and the fatal strug- 
gle. Now is the moment to witness the 
display of the eagle’s powers. He 
glides through the air like a falling 
star, and, like a flash of lightning, 
comes upon the timorous quarry, whic 
now in agony and despair, seeks, by 
various manceuvres, to elude the grasp 
of his crueltalons. It mounts, doubles, 
and willingly would plunge into the 
stream, were it not prevented by the 
eagle, which, long possessed of the 
knowledge that by such a stratagem 
the swan might escape him, forces it to 
remain in the air by attempting to 
strike it with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape is soon given up by 
the swan. It hasalready become much 
weakened, and its strength fails at the 
sight of the courage and swiftness of its 
antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape, when the ferocious eagle strikes 
with his talons the under side of its 
wing, and, with unresisted power, forces 
the bird to fall in a slanting direction 
upon the nearest shore. 


AN ELEVATED ROAD. 


The Stelvio road, which is the high- 
est in Europe practicable for carriages, 
being 9272 feet above the sea level, and 
2300 feet, or nearly half a mile per- 
pendicular, above the Simplon, and 
1000 feet above the Great St. Bernard, 
was completed in 1824. | 

It is so constructed by means of zig- 
zag terraces, that a coach can trot up 
one side and down the other with only 
one wheel locked. The road is on the 
average 18 feet wide, with an ascend- 
ing grade of 54 per cent. From Prad, 
the village on the Tyrolese side, to 
the summit the road is nearly 15 miles 
long, and from the summit to Bormio 
12% miles. The elevation of the high- 
est point above Prad is nearly 6000 
feet-—above Bormio 5000 feet. The 
horizontal distance between Prad and 
Bormio, projected on a plane which is 


miles. When you have reached the 
highest point where the road begins. to 
descend, you are 800 feet above the 
line of perpetual snow; but upon each 
side of you the mountains are towering 
high above you, presenting one daz- 
zling field of ice and snow projecting 
into the very sky. The Orteles peak 
on your left is 14,400 feet above the 
sea level, and consequently a mile 
higher than the carriage road. The 
glacier by the side of which you ascend 
nearly 38000 feet, keeps.on its way 5000 
feet higher up above the region of 
eternal ice. 
Mount Washington is 6000 feet high; 


its summit will be one mile below the 


the assistance of the beak as an addi- 


about 28 miles by the road, is about 15 | 


place it on the top of the Catskill, and 


top of Orteles. After you have as- 
cended the Stelvio road till your pa- 
tience has been exhausted several times 


over, you can still see it creeping along | 


on the side of the precipices above you, 
leaping over a raging torrent, under a 
ledge of rocks, winding round the 
other side of the mountain, appearing 
again over your head, rising and wind- 
ing, and winding and rising, higher and 
higher, till you see it miles above you; 
and finally, after it has wound round, 
screw-like, about fifty terraces above 
the point where you now stand, it dis- 
appears in the clouds. This road is 
now frequently travelled by carriages. 
— Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


MaTERNAL AFFECTION.—It transpired at 
the Newport Police Court last week, that 
an old Scotch woman, named Elizabeth Da- 
vidson, at the age of 57 years, had travelled 
on foot the whole distance from Dundee to 
Parkhurst, 570 miles, (excepting only the 
steam passage from Southampton to Cowes,) 
for the purpose of seeing her son, who was 
ordered for transportation. She managed, 
by existing on a pennyworth of potatoes 
and salt per day, and spring water, to ac- 
complish this tremendous journey in the 
space of five weeks, and arrived at New- 
port, worn out with fatigue and illness, 
without a single farthing in her pocket. 
Although compelled, before reaching her 
destination, to dispose of several articles of 
warm clothing for the purpose of enabling 
her to procure decent resting places for her 
weary bones during her journey to the 
Island, she resolutely preserved for her 


child a copy of the New Testament and an 


edition of “‘Johnson’s Dictionary” he had 
desired her to send him. 
say that a handsome subscription was raised 
for her previous to her departure for Dun- 
dee.— Bath Journal. 


GoLp. — Captain Erskine, 
of the Royal Navy, has published an ac- 
count of the discoveries of gold in Austra- 
lia, from which it appears that the largest 
piece of gold in the world, weighing 106 
pounds, was obtained at a spot about 53 
miles from Bathurst, and the effect was such 
as to silence all the attempts which had still 
been kept up to oppose the movement. The 
introduction of improved machines and pro- 
cesses for amalgamation also tended greatly 
to increase the returns. 


A Larce Famiry.—It is stated that the 
descendants of President Edwards propose 
to assemble in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
next summer, for a jubilee in honour of the 
great metaphysician and divine. ‘They are 
supposed to number nearly 2000, though he 
has not been dead a century. 


New Printinc Type.— A company is 
at present in course of formation, for the 
purpose of carrying into operation a remark- 
able patent, which has for its object the 


manufacture of type by a process of die. 


sinking, in a metal of harder material than 
the alloy of lead and antimony at present 
employed in casting type ina mould. This 
is said to be the most important improvement 
which has taken place in the manufacture 
of type for the last three hundred years.— 
English paper. 


Livine 1n Lonpon.—The State Depart- 
ment, at Washington, in pursuance of a 
resolution of Congress, has addressed circu- 
lar letters to American Ministers and Con- 
suls, inquiring the expense of living. Mr. 
Lawrence answers, not by saying what it 
costs him to live in London, because he for- 
tunately is able to support any style that he 
chooses, but by showing what it costs an 
American Minister to live respectably, end- 
Ing with a conclusion that the present salary 
is not quite half adequate. Mr. Lawrence 
pays $6000 a year for house rent, and over 
$1000 for carriages, horses, coachmen, &c. 
This leaves but $3000 for all other ex- 
penses. 


A Sea Birp’s Fiieut.—On the morning 
of the 21st ult. about four o’clock, the wind 
blowing from the south-west, a wild duck, 
coming from the same quarter, flew with 
such force against one of the panes of glass 
in the Flamborough Lighthouse as to break 
the glass, by which it killed itself; and all 
the lights were extinguished for about an 
hour. The glass was 30 inches by 24, and 
1-4 of an inch thick, of which not a piece 
remained whole the size of a person’s hand. 
Owing to birds killing themselves against 
the glass of the lighthouse, several rare 
specimens have been furnished to the orni- 
thologist which otherwise very probably 
could not have been easily obtained.— Hull 
Advertiser. 


Prorosep Museum or Manxinp.—Mr. 
Catlin, the great traveller amongst the North 


American Indians, is now engaged in a 


novel scheme for the purpose of forming a 
museum of mankind. In consequence of 
the march of civilization and the clearance 
of the forests of America, several tribes of 
Indians are now nearly extinct, He pro- 
poses to engage a large steam vessel to visit 
the coasts of America, and there to collect 
individuals of those tribes that will in a few 
years entirely pass away, and, with his own 
collection of American Indian curiosities, to 
visit the principal cities of America and 
Europe, affording, thereby, to the public a 
sight of those extraordinary people who 
will soon be lost for ever. ‘The scheme 
has received great favour from a number of 
scientific gentlemen of this country, and 
exertions are being made to carry it into 
effect.— English paper. | 


gpas> At Chapel Hill, North Carolina, accord- 
ing to the American Almanac, there was but 
thirty-nine clear days from June, 1850, to 
May, 1851, the rest (326) being recorded as 
“cloudy.” There is probably no other locality 
in the Union, or in “_" where there are so 
many cloudy days. here were 194 clear 
days, according to the same work, at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, in 1850. At Cincinnati, in 
1850, they had 143 clear days, 171 variable, 51 
cloudy, which is below the usual number of 
clear days. 


Tue Mormons.— A correspondent of the 
Cleveland Democrat, writing from St. Joseph, 
Missouri; November 23d, says of the Mormons: 
“We expect a heavy emigration to leave this 
country next spring for Oregon and California. 
Many families have already arrived to winter 
here. The head of the Mormon Church has 
ordered the Saints in this country to assemble 
at Salt Lake by nextyear. There are at this 
time at Kanesville, Iowa, on the Missouri, near 
twenty-five hundred, under President Orson 
Hyde. You will remember him; he used to be 
a Campbellite preacher in Lorain county. He 
is a remarkable man. None can excel him in sua- 
vity and politeness. Ruling with an iron scep- 
tre, he is at once loved and feared.” 


WueaTt Corn States.—A corr 
dent of the Pittsburgh Gazette, writing from 
Washington, says:—* From the abstracts of sta- 
tistical returns already prepared at the Census 
Office, it appears that Pennsylvania in 1350, 
was the largest wheat producing State of the 
Union. I have had the curiosity to compare 
the six most prominent States in respect to this 
crop, and give them below with the crop of 
each, as shown by the return : 


Pennsylvania, 15,482,191 bushels. 
hio, 14,967,056 “ 
Virginia, 14,516,900 “ 
New York, 13,073,000 * 
Michigan, 4,918,000 
Maryland, 4,494,680 ° “ 


In the yield of Indian corn Ohio bears off the 


‘palm, or rather she stands primus inler pares 


mag'nos, for five States stand almost in a Jine in 
regard to this important staple. _ 
hese States and their respective crops are 
as follows: 
Ohio, bushels of Indian corn, 


Kentucky, 3,000,000 
Illinois, 57,000,000 
Indiana, 53,000,000 

Tennessee, 52,000,000 
The corn crop of 1850 for the whole United 

' States, is returned as over 500,000,000 of bush- 


els, a gain of about forty per cent. on that of 
1840.’ 


We are glad to 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Piums.—There are many varieties of na- 
tive plums found in this country, but the 
finer varieties of cultivated plums were in- 
troduced from the south of Europe. The 
plum, like the peach, may be propagated 
from seeds, or by grafts—seeds where new 
varieties are wanted, and grafts where an 
old established kind is to be propagated. 
Graft below the ground, as directed for the 
apple, in roots of the plum, peach, or sloe, 
of one year’s growth; and if grafted from a 
healthy fruit-bearing tree, the graft will pro- 
duce fruit the third year. The plum tree 
will grow in almost any soil, and is very 
luxuriant in a light sandy soil: but to pro- 
duce fruit, it must have a stiff, heavy clay, 
or a loam with a clay sub-soil. ‘The great 
enemy of the fruit is the Curculio, or Plum 
Weevil. This is a brown bug or beetle, 
about the size of a pea bug, which makes 
its appearance about the time the fruit is 
forming in the bloom. ‘This bug has a pro- 
boscis, and makes a puncture in the young 
fruit in the form of a crescent; in this he 
deposits an egg, the wound soon heals, the 
egg hatches out a worm, and the worm eats 
inwardly until it reaches the kernel, when 
the fruit drops; he now eats his way out, 
burrows in the ground, where he goes 
through a chrysalis state, and next spring 
comes out a Curculio, ready for his work 
of destruction again. It is observed that 
where soils are very stiff, the worm cannot 
force his way in, and consequently perishes ; 
for this reason, stiff clay soils are absolutely 
necessary for the perfection of the fruit. 
Paving around the tree has proved of great 
service, but whether it is the instinct of the 
Curculio which teaches it to shun those 
trees where there is no chance of propagat- 
ing itself, or whether it is the fact of so 
many of the worms perishing on the pave- 
ment, has not yet been determined. Wher- 
ever the plum orchard is, it should be a hard 
trodden yard, with hogs, geese and other 
poultry ranging through it. ‘The Curculio 
seems to be the natural enemy of all the 
thin skin fruits, and is a very shy and timid 
insect, dropping to the ground at the least 
jar of the tree. I have tried many experi- 
ments to get clear of him, but to no purpose. 
Salt has been recommended. I have found 
salt a fine invigorator of the plum tree, but 
no preventive against the Curculio. There 
are localities around us where the plum 
flourishes, and yields heavy crops, but in- 
variably the soil is stiff clay. The other 
diseases which the plum is subject to in the 
Northern States, we are exempt from here ; 
our only enemy is the Curculio, and his 
name is /egion. 


MANUFACTURE OF Farina.—As Farina 
is becoming an important article of diet, our 
readers may be interested in knowing some- 
thing of the manner of its production. It 
is not a manufactured composition, but the 
most solid and substantial part of the wheat, 
separated from the less valuable and nutri- 
tious portions, and retained in its natural 
state. By preserving the particles whole, 
they act as absorbents, receiving the water 
or milk in which they are cooked, expand- 


ing in bulk accordingly; while, if crushed, 


they would only form a paste. Hence, the 
article can be accommodated either to the 
weakest or the strongest stomach, according 
to the proportion of liquid it receives; form- 
ing, in either case, a delicate and nutritious 
diet. ‘This article was first brought into 
use in Spain, one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years ago, and has been in use in 
Europe ever since. But the slow process 


_of manufacture, hand-labour only being em- 


ployed to separate it from the other parts 
of the wheat, it could never become an arti- 
cle of commerce. But the Messrs. Hecker 
of the Croton Mills, in this city, have in- 
vented and put in operation a set of ma- 
chinery, by means of which they have been 
able to prepare it in a superior manner, at 
such a reduced expense as to bring it into 
general use, as an article of food. The 
wheat passes through eight different run of 
stones, every one of them bearing its part in 
breaking the kernels and reducing the par- 
ticles to the required size, the different parts 
being separated by various processes; and 
finally the finishing stroke is given by a 
hand-sieve. ‘The Messrs. Hecker manufac- 
ture about 800,000 pounds a year of this 
article, which requires about 80,000 bushels 
of wheat, only ten pounds being obtained 
from a bushel, the rest of the wheat being 
used for other purposes. 


CHILDRENS COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOING HOME. 


My Dear Children—Little Mary, one of 
the lambs of my flock, who died last sum- 
mer, talked for months before her death 
about “going home.” One day her com- 
panions, who came to play with her, heard 
her say she was going home. They told 
her she was at home. “No,” she said, 
‘“my home is far away.”” And her mo- 
ther says she would sometimes find her, 
after they had all gone to bed, sitting in 
her night-clothes, in her little chair, rock- 
ing herself and singing about her “home 
far, far away.”’ And yet at this time Mary 
was not sick. Her health appeared un- 
usually good, and no one thought that she 
would indeed so soon go home. But she 
got sick, and in a few days died, still talk- 
ing calmly and sweetly about the home 
she said she was going to. What made 
this little child (she was hardly, six years 
old) talk in this way, we do not know; 
but we think she did go “home.” ‘Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto me.” 
You know who said that, and we trust that 
He was working by his grace with little 
Mary, and did take her home to himself 
at last. Do you want to go to that happy 
home? Then go to Jesus now, and ask 
him to give you new hearts and make you 
good children. 


KEEP THE SABBATH. 

Let us suppose that a gentleman has 
seven fine pine-apples on his parlour table. 
A little boy goes into the parlour to see 
the gentleman. He looks at the pine- 
apples, and thinks he would like to taste 
them; but he does not touch them, because 
they belong to the gentleman. He knows 
he has no right to them. ; 

Presently the gentleman says to him, as 
he takes the pine-apples from the table: 
“I will give you six of these pine-apples. 
You may take them home, and share them 
with your brothers.” The little boy now 
takes the fruit. He has a right to do so, 
because the owner has given him the six 
pine-apples. But, although he may eat 
and give away six of these apples, he has 
no right to do so with the seventh; that 
still belongs to the owner. | 

Well, now, instead of a gentleman and 
his seven pine-apples, let us think of Al- 
mighty God and the seven days of the 
week. The seven days all belong to God. 
He has a right to do what he pleases with 
them. He has given six of these days to 
men, in which they may work. We may 
work, and study, and play on six days, 
because God has given them to us for this 
purpose. But he never gave the seventh 
day for such uses. He gave the seventh 


seekin 


day for the duties of religion—such as 
reading the Bible, going to his house, 
praying, &c. No man or child has, there- 
fore, any right to do work or to play on 
the Sabbath: God, whe owns the Sabbath, 
having never given it for such purposes; 
and he who does so is guilty of stealing— 
he robs God of his Sabbaths. 

The ingratitude and wickedness of such 
conduct was forcibly exposed by an Indian 
convert in North-west America some years 
ago. Wishing to convince one of his 
countrymen, who was breaking the Sab- 
bath, of his sinfulness, he addressed him 
after this manner :—“ Friend, what would 
you think of the man who, on coming to 
me in deep distress to ask alms, should 
receive from me almost every shilling I 
had in my pocket, and yet, afler [ had 
given him six shillings, keeping only one 
for myself, should lay violent hands upon 
me, and rob me of the only one I had left? 
Would you not think him a very base 
wretch? Yet this is just what you are 
doing. The good God gives you six days, 
and keeps back one for himself; but you, 
not thankful for what he gives, most basely 
insult him, and rob him of his own.” 

MORNING THOUGHTS. 

Dark night away hath roll’d, 

Glad birds are soaring high, 

And see—a ray like dazzling gold 

Comes darting from the sky. 


How shall I thank that Power 
Whose hand sustains me so, 

And o’er each waking plant and flower 
Bids dews of mercy flow 2 


Teach me to look above ; ; 
Receive my morning prayer, 
And Father, in thy boundless love, 

Make me this day, thy care. 


THOUGHTS AT SUNSET. 


The sun has gone to rest, | 
The bee forsakes the flower, 

The bird doth hasten to its nest 
Within the leafy bower. 


Where have I been this day? 
Into what follies run? 

Forgive me, Father, when I pray, 
Through Jesus Christ thy Son. 


When all my days are o’er, 
And in the grave I rest, 

O! may my happy spirit soar 
Up to a Saviour’s breast. 


NEW WORK BY JONATHAN EDWARDS.— 
Charity and its Fruits, or Christian Love as 
Manifested in the Heart and Life, by Jonathan Ed- 
wards; edited from the original MSS., with an In- 
troduction, by Tryon Edwards: $1. 

Roger Miller, or Heroism in Humble Life; A 
Narrative, by George Orme; with an Introduction, 
by James W. Alexander, D.D.; 18mo, 30 cts. 

A Discourse on Christian Politics, delivered on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27th, 1851, in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by the 
Rev. Charles W. Shields; 12% cts. 

Just received and for sale by 

WILLIAM MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth 
jan 10—3t street, Philadelphia. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The fol- 
Jowing is the Table of Contents of the January 
Number: 

Miscellaneous Articles.—The Reciprocal Influ- 
ence of the Evangelical Denominations; The 
Country Churchyard ; Francis Makemie on a Well- 
ordered Conversation; Casuistry—Indwelling Sin 
in the Righteous and in the Wicked; Christian 
Warfare; Kossuth, Liberty, and Protestantism. 

Household Thoughts.—Cheerful Fireside; Young 
Men, take care of your Sabbaths; Madame Kos- 
suth on Emancipation. 

Biographical and Historical.—Sketch of. Dr. Alex- 
ander’s Life, with a portrait; A Licensure and Or- 
dination in the Olden Time; Title Page and Pre- 
face of Francis Makemie’s Sermon. 

Review and Criticism.— Fairbairn’s Typology; 
Dr. Junkin’s Sermon on Governor McDowell; 
Lord’s Epoch of Creation; Junkin on the Oath; 
Child’s Poetical Keepsake; ‘The Dead of the Synod 
of Alabama; Cist’s Cincinnati in 1851; Wreath 
Around the Cross, 

The Religious World.—Methodist Church Case; 
Puseyism in High Places; Overthrow of May- 
nooth; Roman Clergy Fund; Prussia; Spread of 
English Language; New Zealand; Micronesia; 
Rome’s Right to Persecute. 

New Year’s Thoughts. 

The Presbyterian Magazine is issued monthly, 
and contains about 600 pages in the volume, with 
twelve engravings. Price One Dollar a year, in 
advance. 

Address (post-paid) 

WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, | 
_ jan 10—2t 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


O SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.—The Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union have ever regarded 
the qualifications of Teachers as a subject of the 
greatest importance and solicitude. For twenty- 
six years they have published a periodical expressly 
for their encouragement and improvement. They 
have changed the form and matter and price of it 
from time to time, with a view to suit the tastes 
and wishes of teachers and with the hope of bene- 
fitting a large number; but with all their pains- 
taking, they have but very partially succeeded. 
About a year since, the idea was conceived of put- 
ting into the hands of all Sunday-school Teachers, 
A MONTHLY TRACT, of only four pages, printed 
in an attractive form, and treating of some impor- 
tant topic of grace or duty connected intimately 
with their office. It was supposed that most Super- 
intendents would be interested in supplying the 
Teachers of their schools with such a stimulas to 
exertion, and that rp would take the trouble to 
procure a supply of these Tracts, and distribute 
them punctually on an appointed Sabbath of each 
month. 

Twelve Tracts were accordingly prepared, the 
titles of which are as follows:—1. The Voice of 
the New Year to Sunday-school Teachers. 2. 
Come up Higher. 3. A Wordto Teachers. 4. Cul- 
tivate a Small Field. 5. Intercourse of Sunday- 
school Teachers. 6. Punctuality. 7. Sunday- 
school Discipline. 8. Symptoms of Weakness. 9. 
Well-meant Hints. 10. Lord, What wilt Thou 
have me do? 11. The Sunday-school Teacher’s 
Weapon. 12. It is Time to Begin. 

The circulation of these tracts last gre (though 
limited compared with what it should be,) far ex- 
ceeded our expectations, and we have been en- 
couraged to issue a new series, to supply those 
who have used the first. The titles are as fol- 
lows:—13. The Evil, and the Remedy. 14. 
Teachers’ Meetings. 15. How to make the Most 
of a Day. 16. Order. 17. The Teachers’ Motive. 
18. A Call to Consistency. 19. Cling to Christ; A 
Message to Sunday-school Teachers from the Bed 
of Death. 20. The Sunday-school Work. 21. 
‘¢ Without Me ye can do nothing.”? 22. ‘* Just 
Once.’?? 23. Hints by an Old Teacher. 24. The 
Retrospect of a Year. 

These Tracts are neatly done up in packages of 
25 each, within an ornamental wrapper, and sold 
for five cents a package, or sixty cents for 300 
Tracts, supplying a School of twenty-five Teachers 
through the year. 

Will you be so kind as to consider thoughtfully 
the plan now proposed, and if you approve of it, 
take measures without delay to supply the School 
under your care? The distribution should begin 
with the first month of the year, and be punctually 
distributed as the appointed day returns. 3 

EPOSITORY, 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
jan 10—3t No. 147 Nassau street, New York. 


AMILY FLOUR.—Families who are particular 

in the use of their Flour, are informed that 
they can depend upon getting the very best Penn- 
sylvania, New York, or Ohio Flour, warranted to 
give satisfaction both as to quality and price. 
We have on hand, and are constantly receiving, 
the choicest Extra and Superfine Pennsylvania 
Family Flour. Also superior Buckwheat and In- 
dian Meal, which will be sold at the lowest 


cash prices, by 
| BROCK & ALLMAN, 
Flour Dealers, corner of Fourth and Vine streets, 
nov 8—3m Philadelphia. 


ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 

—PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, No. 145 Chestnut Street, 
United States Hotel & Cocas- 
HALL, Agents; SamuEt Jones, M.D., Medical Ez- 
aminer. 
This Company offers extra inducements to those 
Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De-. 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com- 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 
Books containing rates, with valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 


the Agency. 

PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Hon.G. Mallery, LL.D. Hon. Joel Jones, LL.D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkins, Eeq. 
William A. Porter, “ys Rev.E.R. Fairchilds,D.D. 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones,D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 
Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William S. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 
Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 
John 8.Hart, LL.D. |= Thomas D. Mutter, M.D. 
Thos. D. Mitchell, M.D. Samuel Jones, M.D., | 

jaly 198 Spruce street. 


_ the Trustees, and designed mainly to 


_year. All Subscribers, who do not give express Bo 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. -— Six 
Denominati BaraineTon 


Haswe.t, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just a new edition of Henry's 
sition of the Old and New ts, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and « Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
»D.D. The pe 
’ many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the will not be 
found in the one now offered to the lie. 
The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A iberal-dic- 
tions and others, 


— in various styles of binding. 

Also, the byterian Confession of Faith. 
PF Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 

the best terms. . may 19—tf 


New Jersry.—The Trustees of the College of 
New Jersey, having purchased the Edgehill property 
in this place, appointed the undersigned a com- 
mittee to lease the said property to some compe- 
tent person, for the establishment of a Preparatory 
School under the supervision of the Board. The 
undersigned have entered into an arrangement for 
this purpose, With the Rev. Tuomas W. Cartrext, 
an alumnus, and for some time a tutor in the Col- 
lege, who, in connexion with Mr. H. C. Cameron, 
also an alumnus of the College, proposes to o 
the School for the reception of pupils early in No- 
vember, 1851. From their acquaintance with the 
gentlemen above-named, the committee feel war- 
ranted in commending them to public confidence 
and patronage. JAMES CARNAHAN, 
| JAMES 8. GREEN, 
CHARLES HODGE, 
JOHN MACLEAN. 


> In accordance with the above notice, a 
School has been opened under the supervision of 
prepara- 
tory to the College. The course of study em- 
braces what is usually taught in the first clase insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The buildings, 
which are large and commodious, are situated near 
the extremity of the borough of Princeton, com- 
bining the advantages of retirement and conveni- 
ence to the city. The grounds eover more than 
thirteen acres, sap seen amply for lawn, play- 
ground, and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 

T. W. CATTELL, 
H. C. CAMERON’: Principals. 

Teams—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in | 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

XP Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue twenty-one weeks each. dec 27—6m* 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and. 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philade — White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Oliye Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine and Strawberry Syrups, &c, 
Goode well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phile- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of: 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
i Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. nov 29—tf 


HO WANTS EMPLOYMENT ? — Woop- 
worTtH’s YouTH’s CABINET, now united 
with the ‘‘Mentor,”’ but still retaining its original 
title, with the issue of the January number com- 
mences an entirely new series. The Cabinet is an 
illustrated Dollar Magazine for the family, with no 
sectarian tendencies, free from all trash, and con- 
ducted with the utmost care. It has for years. 
had the reputation of being the ‘best juvenile 
publication in America.”? Each number in the 
new series will contain forty-eight pages, which 
will be profusely and elegantly embellished, and. 
will embrace the richest table of contents. It can- 
not fail to be, as it has been, the most popular 
Family Magazine in the country. The publisher, 
believing that the circulation of the work in this 
improved form can, and ought to be greatly ex- 
tended, offers very flattering inducements to faith-. 
ful and competent agents, who will solicit subscri- | 
bers, and sell the bound volumes of the old series, 
the price of which has been reduced to $1. Now. 
is the time to obtain subscribers. Twenty or more 
agents are wanted immediately for different por- 
tions of the Union. Persuns out of employment, 
and who wish to benefit themselves, and aid in the 
circulation of wholesome and useful literatare for . 
the young, will find this agency to their mind. 
Please apply by Jetter, post-paid, with certificates 
as to character; upon the receipt of which, speci- 
mens of the January number, and full particulars, 
of the agency, wil] be forwarded. 
- A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
dec 20—6t No. 118 Nassan street, New York. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR SALE. —A pastor, 
who lives on a farm and has charge of a 
Boarding School for Boys, wishes to dispose of 
his farm and transfer his School, so that he may 
devote himself wholly to the work of the ministry. 
Terms very reasonable. Refer to William S. Mar- 
tien, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to the 
Rev. J. C. Lowrie, Mission House, New York, 
jan 10—3t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonw D. 
EGAN, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west corner of Second. 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. 3 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizing 
this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. dec 6—tf 


NHEAP FAMILY BIBLES — LARGE TYPE, 
AND GOOD PAPER.—The. attention of Book 
Agents, Pedlars, §c., is respectfully invited to the 
Family Bibles published by E. W. Miller, and for 
sale by the subscribers, as being superior in some 
respects to many in the market. They are sub- 
stantially bound in various styles, and the prices 
vary from $1.25 to $5—the Psalms in metre being 
in all of them. DANIELS & SMITH, 
Booksellers. and Publishers, No. 36 North Sixth 
"street, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Also a beautiful edition of Pocket Bible in vari- 
ous styles. nov 15—3t 


[= UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER PeRPETUAL.—CasH 
$250,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordi 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and. 
every year. The ope of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the. 
Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A party may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. 7 Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
Sund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Savino Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived parity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small: sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Jobn L. Linton. 
STEPHEN R. wrorn, President. 
W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec’y Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., _ Williav. Pes. per, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the 4vapany, from 
1 to 2 P. daily. oct 256—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, South Side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 


No. 985 Broadway, New York, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 


tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the ietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents;: each repetition of do. 59 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements | 


to be made in advance. 


‘ 
RARE NEW ZEALAND BIRD. 
PEE: 
| 
purchasing in quantities. 
Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Paalms of David, 32mo, 
> 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large t for the 
of medicine. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| - 


